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By Proressor EH. B. Potzarp, D. D., Crozer THEoLocicaL 
Seminary, CHEsTER, Pa. 


There are two contrasted conceptions of government. 
The one begins above and moves downward; the other 
begins from below and proceeds upward. The one is 
autocracy, the other democracy. In the throat of the first 
we can almost hear the death rattle, in the hand of the~ 
other is the key to the future. True, as Paul says, ‘‘all 
power is of God’’, and in this sense, is from above, but 
the fallacy of autocracy lies in the assumption that God 
has chosen certain elect few to rule permanently over 
the many. The divine right of kings has usually meant 
the right of might, and this, in turn, the rule of brute force. 
This ancient doctrine of divine right was early taken 
over by the Church, hence, the theory of the divine right 
of popes and bishops, ‘‘vicegerents of God’’, through 
whom alone God functions in the bestowment of His grace 
and by whom alone He directs and controls His flock. 

In contrast with this doctrine is that of spiritual de- 
mocracy which rests upon the belief, first, that all men 
are stamped with the divine image; that down under- 
neath all outward circumstance or individual achieve- 
ment, there is the common kinship to the one Father. 
Second, that every man may have for himself personal 
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access to the one Father; that the soul is competent to 
have on its own account, dealings with God. Third, every 
man has the right to the fullest knowledge of God and 
that, by right, all avenues of light are open to him. 
Fourth, that every soul has the right to free self-expres- 
sion, and so to the complete development in divine knowl- 
edge and character. Fifth, that every man should bear 
his personal share of responsibility for the work of God 
in the world. 

Wherever Christianity has gone, therefore, there has 
been an increased recognition of the moral worth of man, 
the expansion of the spirit. of liberty and of democracy. 
For democracy rests upon the common brotherhood of 
man; and this in turn upon the common fatherhood of 
God. This is Christianity. It may be said, therefore, 
that ultimately Christianity and democracy stand or fall 
together, and the modern rapid growth of democracy is 
proof that Christianity has been the dominating force in 
the making of the modern world. 

Glance at conditions today. Democracy is the very 
ferment of the world. There is a ruthless breaking of old 
crusts to set free the new spirit. The upward*surge of 
democracy is disrupting ancient casts and eustonis, to 
set free the invincible, progressive spirit of man. The 
world is coming of age. The great war is the. growing 
pains of democracy. 

“Hark the peoples in commotion, 
Gog and Magog to the fray, 

’*Tis the travail of creation 
Groaning for a better day.” 


As this war progressed, it became increasingly clear 
that the issue was not Slav against Teuton; not militar- 
ism versus navalism; not freedom of the seas, nor con- 
quest of world markets; but rather a battle between two 
ideas: autocracy and democracy. And how rapidly mat- 
ters have moved forward—democracies have been born 
in a day; thrones have toppled, and overnight the czar of 
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all the Russians and head of the Orthodox Greek Church 
became plain Mr. Nicholas Romanoff. (And we can pos- 
sibly think of some other crowned autocrats whom we 
should be very glad to see following his illustrious exam- 
ple into the larger kingdom of private obscurity.) 

The world is fluid. August 1, 1914, marks the awful 
beginnings of a new day of democratic hopes. It has cut 
history in twain as with a knife. We seem to stand upon 
a new mount of vision; a peak which seems to belch like 
a volcano, but through the smoke and ashes we may clear- 
ly discern the world vision of democracy. There are 
periods when certain ideas move rapidly forward. At 
the time of the Reformation in the seventeenth century, 
democracy made rapid strides; again, at the close of the 
eighteenth, at the time of the French and American Revo- 
lutions. And now in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, the world is making ready for its most signal 
strides toward a world brotherhood. 

Now Baptists should feel much at home in a day of 
democracy. They were among the very first to interpret 
the Christian life in terms of democracy. The Romish 
Church, following the imperialism of the Roman empire, 
organized the church autocratically. In this, Baptists 
discerned a violation of the spiritual birth-right of free- 
dom. In infant baptism, Baptists saw a robbing of the 
individual of his right to make his own choices and his 
profession, in moments of personal faith and conscious 
obedience. In the hierarchical system of government, 
they discerned a violation of the principle of the equality 
and priesthood of all believers. In the authoritative 
ereed made by councils or synods, they discovered a dead- 
hand of the past laid upon the living spirit of the present. 
In the established churches, the union of church and 
state, they saw the special privileges accorded some and 
bitter persecution of others, as a violation of soul free- 
dom. 

God has given to Baptists a keenness in the discern- 
ment of the principles of spiritual freedom, as he has 
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given to no other people. It is not simply Baptist brag 
to say this. John Locke, George Bancroft, Ernst 
Troeltsch, and other eminent students have conceded to 
Baptists the first place in the pioneer work for religious 
liberty. If Baptists understand this truth better than 
others, they have a great possibility, and responsibility 
too, in these times of expanding democracy. Our princi- 
ples admirably fit in with the trend of things today. It 
is democracy’s hour for the world. In every age it is the 
Church’s business to become spokesman for the highest 
yearnings, the deepest cravings of that age. Churches or- 
ganized autocratically cannot interpret democracy to the 
new-born world. It is not surprising that, the pope 
should have been willing that peace be concluded with the 
Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns still on their thrones. He 
does not wish the world to be made safe for democracy, 
himself the greatest of the world’s religious autocrats. 
Men seeking for civil democracy will demand spiritual 
democracy as well. They will not long think in contra- 
dictory categories—in terms of democracy in government 
and autocracy in church. Sooner or later they Will think 
consistently; and it will be a pity of pities, a shame of 
shames, if the masses of men after the war—men who 
have discovered that autocracy has deceived and mangled 
them—should feel that it is necessary to go outside of the 
Church to find spiritual democracy. Baptists should 
realize here their opportunity. Prof. McGiffert in his 
“Protestant Thought Before Kant’’, says of many in 
Luther’s day: ‘‘It seemed that one could be completely 
free only by becoming irreligious, could throw off the 
thraldom of the Church only by repudiating all for which 
it stood, and giving up religious faith and aspiration alto- 
gether.’’ The situation will be similar in this new day of 
democracy unless men who know the meaning of spiritual 
freedom are present to guide men through the crisis 
which is coming to their souls. Shall we leave the task to 
a rationalistic socialism in Germany? to anarchism and 
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nihilism in Russia; to free-thinking in France; or to a 
materialistic humanitarianism in America? If our souls 
have been sensitized in the spirit of religious democracy, 
should we not make our contribution in full measure of 
devotion? Baptists have always trusted the people. We 
should win their confidence now. Men have, time out of 
mind, cried with veneration, ‘‘God, save the king’’. The 
new age is crying with raised voices, ‘‘God, save the peo- 
Aah The present is reverentially asking with Ebenezer 
Vliott : 


“When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
God, save the people, thine they are; 
Thy children, as thy angels fair, 
Save them from bondage and despair 

God, save the people.” 


The great war guarantees nothing. The world is made 
fluid. . But in the recrystalization which must follow the 
world rendered molten through the fires of trial, we 
must be ready to do our part in the coming reconstruc- 
tion. God is rapidly removing the things that can be 
shaken, that the things which cannot be shaken, may re- 
main. The world is being made ready for the democracy 
of the Spirit. Who are prepared to teach men this ad- 
vanced lesson in brotherhood? Russia will be raw mate- 
rial for a gigantic task of reconstruction. Baptists have 
some strategic advantages in dealing with the religious 
problems of that land of idealism and groping helpless- 
ness. Belgium will be open to influences from across the 
sea as never before; for the people of America have en- 
deared themselves to her through sacrificial aid in her 
time of humiliation and distress. France and England 
will become more democratic than ever, and the Free 
Churches should recognize their opportunity and enter 
the open door. Even Germany, no doubt, will discover 
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that the stars in their courses are fighting the battles of 
democracy, and that the formation of a state church, with 
a political autocrat as its head, has been impotent to 
vitalize a nation’s life and is an anachronism in the mod- 
ern world. 

May not the Baptists of the United States make a 
priceless contribution to European religious life, such as 
Virginia Baptists made to our own national character, 
when by loyalty to the ideals of spiritual democracy, they 
wrote religious liberty into the Constitution of our coun- 
try? Is it not possible for our religious statesmen to 
work out amethod by which—when the international coun- 
cil that shall some day sit to do the work of the world’s 
rehabilitation—a guarantee of perfect religious liberty 
for all people in every land, shall become a part of the 
law of nations? All causes of discontent and friction 
must be removed if the world is to enjoy peace as a per- 
manent possession. Religious intolerance is one of the 
greatest causes of political and racial antagonism. And, 
furthermore, unless the Church everywhere be free from 
political alliance or domination, its representatives can- 
not be at liberty to speak out against those crimes and in- 
equalities by which wars are engendered. No state can 
be truly free whose Chureh is enslaved, in whole or in 
part. Who better than the Baptists ean commend spir- 
itual democracy to the world, or interpret modern reli- 
gious gropings in terms of freedom? Already we have 
read pronouncements from bishops of Episcopal and 
Methodist Churches, as well as from Romanists, declar- 
ing that this war is not a battle for democracy but for 
humanity. It is for both. But this distinction coming 
from representatives of churches governed otherwise than 
democratically is highly significant; for it must be clear 
to all who think, that a democratic society will demand a 
democratic church. Baptists should catch the spirit and 
dream of Washington, writing about political liberty, 
when he dared hope for his people that ‘‘liberty be made 
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so complete by as careful a preservation and so prudent 
a use of this blessing as will acquire for them the glory 
of recommending it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it.’’ 

But if we are to realize this vision of opportunity and 
duty, our democracy must be made efficient. There must 
be trained leadership to cope with the stupendous task. 
We need, even now, inspiring leaders at home, like Rice 
and Staughton at the founding of American Baptist mis- 
sions, to sound the bugle call to arms; men of power, of 
wisdom, and of consecration—a Carey; a Fuller, a Jud- 
son—men with cultured brains, stout hearts, and fiery 
tongues, touched by the live coal from the holy altar. Can 
Baptists grow the men necessary to lead the world in this 
new birth and holy adventure of democracy? 

But efficient democracy is not simply, nor chiefly, a 
problem of leadership. The people must be trained to 
service. It is notable that democracies mobilize slowly to 
any task. Democracies move slowly because they must 
move through impulse from within, and all must move 
together. Their speed is the speed of the average. Like 
the children of Israel, departing from Egypt, we must 
take our flocks, our herds, our little ones, the weak and 
lame and sick; all must go along, or we do not go at all. 
Hence all must be taught to walk. Autocracy has given 
the world some stinging lessons in efficiency. Democracy 
must learn to become efficient, or go down before the ad- 
vance of cold, ruthless competency. Baptists never ‘so 
needed to look to the matter of training their sons and 
daughters as for the challenge of the coming days. 

So, too, if we would be efficient we must learn the high 
art of co-operation. Here we discover democracy’s most 
conspicuous failures. It has been interpreting obligation 
simply in terms of the individual. Self-centered indi- 
vidualism is not democracy. Anarchy is not democracy. 
Co-operation is the complementary doctrine to individ- 
ualism, and saves it from isolation and impotence. De- 
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mocracy means individuals volunteering to co-operate in 
the interest of all. The trained volunteer is the best of 
all soldiers, when he lays his life alongside of other lives 
for the achievement of a common task. The day of the 
bleachers in religion is past, when the majority are satis- 
fied simply to look on and criticise the players. All must 
get into the great adventure of saving the lost and be- 
wildered world. Let us as Baptists refuse any longer to 
muddle through our great obligations. Let us repent of 
our failures and do the first works. ‘‘The cure for the 
failures of democracy’’, said one, ‘‘is more democracy’’. 
When_all the people, instead of just a few, throw them- 
selves devotedly into the achievement of the task there 
will be no more failures. 

But our democracy must be spiritualized. There is 
no saving grace in democracy itself. The demos may be 
many, but not much. The people must be morally and 
spiritually fit. The world cannot be made safe for de- 
mocracy until democracy is made safely Christian. If 
we are to give our religious democracy to the world it 
must be first spiritualized, then disciplined, and then in- 
ternationalized. Men must be taught to find the soul as 
well as the outer form of freedom. 

Finally, if we would speed the coming of a democra- 
tized world, there must be a larger manifestation of the 
sacrificial. The world has never secured a great treasure 
without paying a great price. Freedom has never come 
without the pouring out of life. The strong must sacri- 
fice for the weak, the illumined must lay down life for 
those that sit in darkness and the shadows. We do not 
yet know what sacrifice means. It is something more than 
a small tax on excess profits. The Baptists were never 
so rich inmen and money. The call was never so impera- 
tive that they share their democracy with others by send- 
ing men and means to help the people of struggling 
Hurope and Asia to find their way to self-mastery; or 
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else democracy will mean for them only a new way of 
enslaving themselves, as Lowell puts it, 


“Democracy gives every man 
The right to be his own oppressor.” 


Look at poor, struggling, staggering, dazed and be- 
wildered Russia, stumbling toward a light it sees but dim- 
ly. We have made no sacrifices. ‘‘Ye have not resisted 
unto blood.’’ As a nation we have not yet tasted the 
truly sacrificial cup. As a denomination we do not yet 
know the meaning of sacrifice. Making the world safe? 
or ourselves? For, ‘‘ ’tis damnation to be safe when for 
the truth we ought to die’’. It is the hour when all de- 
mocracies, political and religious, must be sacrificially 
mobilized for service. When this suffering, staggering 
world has emerged from its blood bath, its baptism of 
shot and shell, its gehenna of fire; when at length it shall 
have closed the door of its awful chamber of horrors 
behind it forever, let us pray God, as it stands upon its 
new peak of vision and of hope, it may see American 
Christianity, with the Baptists holding a high place of 
sacrificial leadership, pointing the path to a new and bet- 
ter day, to the birth of spiritual freedom and universal 
brotherhood in Christ Jesus. 


THE FIRST INTELLECTUAL ATTACK ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By Proressor Jonn ALFRED FauLKNER, Drew 'THEOLOGI- 
caL Seminary, Mapison, N. J. 


During the first century of the Church’s existence she 
was too poor, despised, and weak to merit refutation by 
the high and mighty intellects, whose scorn was well 
voiced by Tacitus the historian and Pliny the proconsul, 
‘who called Christianity exitiabilis superstitio, prava et 
immodica superstitio, inflexibilis obstinatio. That there 
could be anything to commend in the religion of a cruci- 
fied Sophist and malefactor of Judea never entered their 
minds. In this day of catholic feeling and good-natured 
tolerance toward all religion we have no standards of 
measurement to estimate the worse than contempt in 
which the best spirits of paganism held Christianity, 
which.to them was both utter folly and a crime. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to it was Luther’s later reaction 
toward the papacy (not the Church), the Scotttsh Cove- 
nanters toward that and High Anglicanism, and of the 
ordinary American toward early Mormonism, especially 
after the Mountain Meadows Massacre in 1857., Outside 
of actual charges of evil doing, one reason of this was the 
atoning significance of the death of Christ, which became 
a part of the universal consciousness of His followers. 
To the Stoies, who otherwise should have been attracted 
by the lofty ethies of the gospel, this was a horrible 
stumbling block. One of the best of them, the emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius, has not only not the slightest respect 
for the Christians, but even attributes their heroic con- 
stancy in death to what Gwatkin thinks might be best 
translated into American as ‘‘pure ecussedness’”’.* In 
the face of this prejudice the winning of converts among 


* kata yrdyv wapatagw, according to shecr obstinacy, Medit. 11.3. 
Gwatkin, Early Church History, i153. 
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the educated and higher classes—and the Church won 
many—is one of the miracles of history. And in the face 
of it, it is not to be wondered at that it was not till about 
178 A. D. that we have the first deliberate onslaught on 
Christianity in the arena of debate. 

This was by Celsus, a Platonic philosopher, who pub- 
lished a book, 4 Trwe Discourse (AdnOis Adyos), but of whom 
nothing is known. It is hardly fair to charge the loss of 
this book simply to Christian hatred, though Christians 
in the fifth century destroyed pagan books, for many de- 
fences of Christianity have also perished. Fortunately 
we have copious extracts in Origen’s refutation, and we 
ean therefore see how Christianity struck this keen 
thinker. We can do no better than give his own words: 


Christians are punished justly, because they have borrowed 
their doctrines and palm them off as new. Their objections to idols 
are vain, for it is only the spiritual beings imaged by or resident in 
idols which are worshiped. The Christians themselves reverence 
demons, because they invoke them to perform miracles. [Does he 
refer to Christ?] They hold their doctrines in secrecy, so that they 
may impose on the ignorant and win reputation of possessing divine 
power. For this they are punished even unto death. Blind, irrational 
faith is the one essential requirement and bond. They hush inquiry 
by the words, ‘Don’t investigate, but believe’. The ancient writings 
of the Jews are full of absurdities. For instance, Moses makes the 
world less than ten thousand years old. Circumcision is represented 
as originated by Abraham, whereas it is of Egyptian origin. Moses’ 
followers were not educated, but were agriculturists of low life. He 
taught the people also the worship of angels and introduced witchcraft. 
Jesus was born of a poor woman of a Judean village, who was put 
away by her husband for adultery. This bastard child went to Egypt 
where he learned arts and magical powers, returned to Palestine, and 
gave himself out as Son of God. When he suffered he was not helped 
by his alleged Father, nor could he help himself. Instead of living in 
a kingly way he begged his bread, and as disciples chose ten or eleven 
publicans or sailors of the lowest class. Ancient myths ascribed to 
Amphion and others a divine origin, and we disbelieved them, but they 
were more consistent than the Stoics about Jesus. The miracles of 
Jesus do not equal the wonders performed by magicians today. If 
they perform them they do so by demons. Why has his own nation 
rejected Jesus, and only Gentiles received him? He who is God can- 
not run away or be bound or delivered up by his associates. A good 
general is never betrayed. No one, either God or demon or rational 
man, if he foresaw suffering and death, would encounter them, if he 
could avoid them. If these things were foretold then God was under 
necessity of causing his own disciples to become wicked men. The 
disciples have made changes in the Scriptures, and modified the origi- 
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nal account. Prophecies do not prove Jesus, because there are thou- 
sands to whom they just as well apply. Nor was there anything in 
the ignoble doctrines and signs ascribed to Jesus to prove him a God 
or Son of God. If he were a God he should have done something to 
vindicate himself from insult and punish his insulters. It was com- 
mon blood that flowed from him, not ichor of the immortals. He could 
not even endure thirst. Nor could he fully persuade anyone to receive 
him. Is it not absurd that he who could win no disciples when alive 
should win multitudes after his death? As to his miracles they prove 
nothing, because he warned his disciples that deceivers would come 
who would do the same works. Then there are many stories of resur- 
rection. As to his being seen after his resurrection, that is explained 
psychologically as vision. Why did he not appear to his enemies? 
His free display weuld have produced conviction of his divinity. Chris- 
tian doctrines are a rehash of Egyptian superstitions, principally ex- 
ploded theories of last things, which have their power from threats 
of punishment or hopes of reward. They deny other gods, and they 
hold Christ as God. Upon mere faith in him they lay unreasonable 
stress, claiming that this faith determines disposition and destiny. 
Men of education are not esteemed, but let every ignoramus and 
blockhead make his way to this faith. On public occasions their 
preachers do not go to the respectable to urge their doctrines, but 
where they find a knot of mean men, slaves, or lads, thither they 
resort and them they proselyte. The good teachers they reyile, and 
exhort the youth to abandon their fathers and teachers and go with 
the women and other boys into the harem or shoe shop or ifuller’s 
room, and receive initiation. They confirm these in vice, for they 
teach that God was sent into the world to sinners and not to the 
righteous. They welcome only the godless. Nor does the claim hold 
that they do this for their reformation, for the change of confirmed 
sinners is most difficult, if not impossible. Neither severity nor mercy 
avails for the hardened. Even God cannot convert such sinners, for 
he cannot do anything against reason and nature. What folly to teach 
that the begging and lamenting sinner finds mercy, while a manly 
spirit who is above lamentation is passed by. The doctrine of God’s 
descent is also absurd. Why did he come? To learn of human affairs? 
He knows already. To rectify them? He could do that without com- 
ing. Then if he should come down he would leave unocéupied his 
place, which is absurd. Besides such is the nice adjustment of things 
that if there should be such a supernatural interference of God or his 
Son, univergal ruin would result. Is the descent for God’s glory? But 
does God want to win applause? Is it to correct evil? But why was 
the world so long neglected, why God’s care awoke so late? 
Christians teach another descent of God to punish the ungodly 
and burn the world. This is taken for the Greek doctrine of cycles, 
each ended with a catastrophe. But it is unreasonable and immoral. 
Besides, in the nature of the case, God cannot change, for he is already 
perfect. And if he did come he must serve himself with an illusion 
and a phantasmal body, but that would be deception which is immoral. 
Then think of the Old Testament stories—so grotesque and puerile. 
[Celsus mentions several.] The most sensible try to explain these as 
allegories, but in vain, for there is no natural correspondence between 
the stories and their interpretations, which are more monstrous than 
the original stories. The doctrine that God created the universe is 
false and degrading, for God made only immortal entities, and these 
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made the mortal. God made the soul but not the body, which like 
all hyle (matter) is contemptible. Evil is inherent in the hyle, de- 
velops in a fixed cycle determined by changeless law, and therefore 
cannot be diminished. Divine interference is therefore unthinkable. 
Everything proceeds according to inevitable cycles. Equally absurd 
is the doctrine that God made all things for man, which is contradicted 
by the fact that ants and bees have governments, arts, wars, etc., 
superior to man. 


Celsus proceeds to acute criticism of the resurrection 
of the body, of the pre-eminence or alone validity of 
Christian worship, of the inspiration of sacred writings, 
of the idea that the mass of men can understand truth, of 
the Christian teaching as to faith, as to poverty and hu- 
mility, as to the devil, creation, prophecy, immortality, 
heaven, ete. The clever philosopher presses the battle 
to the gate with relentless sarcasm, plausible reasons, and 
hard blows, anticipating many of the objections against 
supernatural Christianity urged from that day to this. 
For the ordinary man, little has been added. The last 
part, to which space forbids reference, is more philo- 
sophical, more telling, more interesting than the first. If 
you want to get the point of view of the cultivated pagan 
of the second century, and thus understand the miracle 
of Christianity’s growth, read the voluminous extracts 
from Celsus, and do not forget Origen’s reply. 

In the elegant Dialogue (Octavius) of Minucius Felix 
(last part of second century), Caecilius Natalis talks vig- 
orously against our religion. He strikes out from the 
starting point of the New Academy that all knowledge is 
uncertain, and blames the presumption of the Christians 
that they without learning venture to say anything about 
the government of the universe, whose very existence, not 
to speak of a Providence, cannot be proved. The phe- 
nomenal world in which we live arose by accident, and 
many things, such as a stroke of lightning, pestilence, 
etc., speak against the being of a God. We cannot know 
truth, and what is most likely is that there reigns an arbi- 
trary fate. In this uncertainty the best that we can do is 
to abide by the religion of those who in the childhood of 
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the world rejoiced (as they supposed) in fellowship with 
the gods, and therefore deserve the most faith. This re- 
ligion has made Rome great, has founded and increased 
its rule. The gods of the Romans have often proved the 
reality of their administration when their will, auspices, 
oracles, or dreams have been observed or neglected. ‘To 
destroy such an honorable and venerable faith is an un- 
bearable presumption. And what kind of people and re- 
ligion are to take its place? Ignorant men out of the 
dregs of folk and credulous women, a seditious, darkness- 
loving, fornication-guilty mob, who as a compensation 
for a melancholy existence, flatter themselves with the 
laughable consolation of a life after death. Repugnant 
also are their practices, for they worship the head of an 
ass, the genitals of their priests, the cross, and—a trans- 
gressor nailed on a cross. Their ceremonies are the mur- 
der of innocent children and adultery under the cover of 
brotherly love. And even if all are not guilty, they all 
make themselves guilty of knowledge of such atrocities. 
Their secrecy is the best evidence of the baldness of their. 
religion. Absurd is their idea of one God which they have 
taken over from the despised Jews, and who, over against 
the Roman deities, shows himself altogether weak. They 
represent him as invisible, omniscient, omnipresent, at- 
tributes which are inconceivable and very inconvenient. 
The doctrines of the end of the world, resurrection, and 
judgment cannot be just, as divine predestination does 
away with freedom just as surely as the heathen fate. 
The confessors of this religion get no advantage from it, 
for they suffer not only from the usual calamities but also 


y+ The heathens caricatured the Christ worship of the Christians by 
an ass. In 1856 there was discovered in some excavations on or near 
the Palatine Hill in Rome a rough graffito representing a man with an 
ass’s head on a cross, another man reverencing it, and this inscription 
in Latin, “Alexamenos prays to (his) god.’ For full information, 
with figures, see Kraus in his Realencyk. der Christlichen Alterthiimer, 
li. (1886), 774-6. Comp. Tertullian, Apol. 16. In 1870 there was found 
on an adjoining chamber a graffito which was probably an answer to 
the other, Alexamenos fidelis. 
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from torture, death by fire, and by the cross. Their piti- 
ful condition is shown also by their abstaining from 
pleasures like shows and banquets, and they even have 
no favor to flowers and garlands. Caecilius closes with 
a depreciation of searching into divine things, which are 
always doubtful because they surpass our knowledge, as 
Socrates and Simonides have already warned us. But a 
farther growth of Christianity would set a contemptible 
superstition in the place of our paternal religion, if it 
would not stifle every religious feeling.t 

The fairest critic was the learned and high-minded 
Porphyry, a native of Tyre or of Batanea, the pupil of 
Longinus at Athens, and after 263 of the celebrated 
Plotinus, the Neoplatonist philosopher, at Rome. He 
then went to Sicily where he wrote his famous book, 
cata Xpirruavev Adyor, In 15 books (about 268-72), one of the 
most valuable works in polemics ever written, burned, 
alas! by order of the Christian emperors, Theodosius IT 
and Valentinian III in 448. Ah, such narrow fanaticism, 
but let us curb our indignation long enough to remember 
the action of those broad-minded Anglican High Church- 
men who burned Froude’s Nemesis of Faith in the court 
of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1848. No more thorough 
work against Christianity has probably ever appeared 
than this of Porphyry, and Harnack thinks that the field 
of battle has not shifted since, and even that that philoso- 
pher has never been answered and can never be answered 
except by reducing Christianity to its essence.§ Extracts 
have been preserved in the replies of Methodius, Eusebius, 
and Appollinaris, and especially of Macarius Magnes. 

Porphyry was the first to subject the Bible to careful 
hostile criticism. He thought well of parts of it but 
claimed that it was contradictory and a large section of 
it valueless. He did not reject Christ, but only, like many 
moderns, the Christ of the Gospels. In one of his writ- 


+ Boenig’s summary in Hauck, Real Encyk. 3 Aufl. 13.85 (1903). 
§ Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 11.135 (ed. 1905). 
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ings he distinguishes between his Christ and Christians. 
‘(What I am about to say will appear much beyond the 
ordinary judgment to some. The gods have declared 
Christ to have been most pious, to have been made im- 
mortal, and have remembered him with delight, whereas 
the Christians are a polluted set, and enmeshed in er- 
ror.’’|| He held the Gospels were legendary and lying, 
the prophecies written after the event, and the Jesus of 
the records inconsistent and equivocating. He bitterly 
criticised Peter, and especially Paul, whom he thinks a 
ranting barbarian and insincere rhetorician, full of con- 
tradictions and solecisms, and whom he entirely fails to 
understand. In fact, if you approach Paul with a hostile 
spirit, your judgment will be, like Porphyry’s, con- 
founded; for here it is eminently true, to love is to un- 
derstand. Harnack calls attention to the fact that Por- 
phyry’s criticism throws light on the much debated ques- 
tion whether Paul was mainly Jewish or Hellenist, for 
he, a ‘‘ Hellenist of the first water, feels keener antipathy 
to Paul than to any other Christian.’’x As to the doe- 
trines of Christianity, he fought against three mainly, 
that of creation, as separating God too much:from the 
world (he also opposed the idea of the final destruction 
of the world), that of incarnation, as uniting God too 
much with the world, and that of the resurrection, which 
was a fearful pill to Platonists and other philosophers. 
In fact, with such an embargo as the resurrection of the 
body, it is a wonder that Christianity made any headway 
in the Greek world. 

The emperor Julian (860-3) stands behind the first 
line of attack, but he deserves a word or two for his amaz- 
ing spectacle of a Roman emperor seriously devoting 
himself to a refutation of Christianity. He condemns 
the Christians for leaving the Jewish law, and calls Paul 
the greatest impostor and charlatan that ever lived. Bap- 


|| Quoted in Aug., De Civit. Dei, 19.23 (PNF 419). 
x Ib. 137. 
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tism is supposed to remove all the transgressions of the 
soul, and yet it cannot cure leprosy, gout, or dropsy, nor 
any bodily infirmity. The Old Testament prophecies are 
refuted in detail as relating not to Christ, but to the Jews 
alone. The divinity of Christ is a special offense. The 
first three Gospels know nothing about it, but John see- 
ing that it was infecting the Greek and Italian cities and 
that Christians were secretly worshiping the tombs of 
Peter and Paul, brought this worship of Christ in too. 
When you do not adore the sun, the beneficent image of 
the spiritual and intelligible Father, why should you 
adore a man? A Galilean peasant, who did nothing 
worth recording, unless you reckon it a great act to have 
eured a few halt and blind people and exorcised de- 
moniacs. You assume altogether too much in destroying 
temples, persecuting your own heretics, ete., for Jesus 
and Paul never expected you to fill so important a place, 
but were satisfied with converting a few maidservants 
and slaves, and by that means to get hold of their mis- 
tresses, and men like Cornelius and Sergius. Did they 
convert a single distinguished person under Tiberius and 
Claudius? 


Literature.—Voluminous extracts from Celsus in Origen, Contra 
Celsum, gathered into one in German with notes by Keim, Celsus 
Wahres Wort, 1873, and in English by Caldwell in Baptist Quar. 1868. 
See the admirable study of Patrick, The Apology of Origen Against 
Celsus, 1892, and Bindemann’s study in Zeithschr, f. hist. Theol, 1842, 
Heft 2, 58-146. For Caecilius see any ed. of Minucius Felix or transl. 
in ANF iv.173ff. For Porphyry see collection in Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Graeca, tome iv.207ff., and the essays in Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1832, and 
Theo!. Quartelschr. 1865. Julian’s objections are in Cyril of Alex.’s 
answer. 


CHARLES G. FINNEY, LAWYER EVANGELIST. 
THE FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN MEN’S 
MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCHES. 


J. W. Weppvett, D. D., Woopsury, N. J. 


In the educational city of Oberlin, Ohio, lived to a ripe 
old age a man of God, who, perhaps, scored as deep a mark 
in the religious history of his times as any man that could 
be named. This man was Charles G. Finney, who though 
a pastor and a college president in his later days, was 
known in his earlier, spectacular career as the Lawyer 
Evangelist. He was a tall, gaunt man, Lincolnian in his 
aspects, and always, down to his latest days, a dignified 
and impressive personality. Him God used in the early 
days to lift the first voice for lay evangelism. 

He was born at Warren, Conn., in 1792. He was 
brought up amid the severe discipline of New England 
farm life and New England village schools, and before be- 
ginning the practice of law taught school for two years 
in the state of New Jersey. Hanging out his shingle in 
the town of Adams of his native state and attending. duly 
the services of the Presbyterian church there, he became 
the leader of the choir. At this time he had little or no 
religious convictions, being, on the contrary, a good deal 
of a critic of the standing order, and influencing the young 
people as he did, being a leader among them, much vexed 
his pastor, Mr. Gale. This pastor had many conversa- 
tions with the young man, but was so discouraged that 
when some one proposed that Charles Finney be made a 
subject of prayer he ventured to say that it would be of 
no use, his mind seemed set and his heart hardened 
against personal religion. 

But a strange thing happened. In the course of his 
studies after he had reached twenty-nine years of age, Mr. 
Finney had recourse to the Bible, up to this time a practi- 
cally unknown book to him. He wanted to verify cer- 
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tain legal quotations and citations. He therefore pur- 
chased a volume of the Scriptures, but merely as a book 
of reference. Starting to read it, he became absorbed in 
its contents, and in the leisure of his village office, as a 
young barister, he pored over its pages until its precepts 
sank deep into his heart. Of two things he was persuaded: 
First, that his own heart was not right with God and, sec- 
ond, that the church of his day utterly misrepresented its 
teachings, falling far short of its injunctions and utterly 
missing the spirit and inspiration of its message. He said 
one day, when told that the people at the meeting house 
were praying for him, that he did not care to be prayed 
for by a people who gave so little evidence in their lives 
of being acquainted with the Power to which they made 
appeal. But it drove him to his own knees, and there in 
the thicket after a long struggle he yielded himself to God, 
and taking the Scripture, ‘‘Ye shall seek me and find me 
when ye shall search for me with all your heart’’ (Jer. 
29:13), he sought with full heart and found, and with the 
finding there opened up to his eyes a new world and an 
utterly new conception of life. 

It was a Pauline conversion. Old things passed away ; 
all things became new, and the young lawyer went back 
to his office on feet that were winged to pace the floor in 
a passion of love and rejoicing. 

He had been heretofore much agitated, and like many 
under conviction had avoided his pastor and most Chris- 
tian services. The change of feeling that came to him 
when with the surrender of his stubborn will the clouds 
rolled away was something wonderful—it is always so— 
and he filled the night with prayers and songs. 

The one thing that had halted him up to this time was 
the effort he was making to justify himself, Job like, by 
self-righteousness and the deeds of the law. Now he saw 
himself a lost sinner and a subject of pure grace, and 
when he threw himself prone upon God he found himself 
lifted up and set upon his feet and his goings established. 
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Naturally a new song was put into his mouth—the praise 
of Jesus and His sovereign mercy. Immediately upon the 
heels of his conversion in his office that night, as he wept 
and cried to God, came what he calls ‘‘a mighty baptism 
of the Holy Ghost’’. As with Cornelius at Cesarea, it 
sealed his acceptance of Jesus as Saviour and Lord, and 
it made him at once an anointed and effective witness to 
Christ’s saving power. 

He had previously said, ‘‘If ever I am converted, I 
will preach the gospel’’, and now his life work broke in 
upon him with clear light and power. When presently 
the next morning, as he sat in his office, where he had 
spent the night in deep uplifting emotion, he was ap- 
proached by a client with reference to his case in court, 
Finney declared determinedly and openly that he was no 
longer a lawyer at the bar of earthly assizes, but had re- 
ceived a retainer from the Lord Jesus to plead His cause 
from that time on. Led by his earnestness, the man who 
had come to consult him, settled his case on the spot and 
turned over a new leaf. | 

Charles Finney’s career of evangelism had already 
begun. During the day he spoke with everyone he met on 
the subject of his new-found faith, and not without result. 
Everywhere men were convicted. In the evening, without 
announcement, a large number came together, and he 
told to a crowded house his experience and blessing. It 
was the beginning of a work of grace that continued till 
all but one of his young companions, previously hindered 
by his influence and example, were converted, and the 
whole atmosphere of the place was changed. 

Providence had endowed Finney with rare qualifica- 
tions for influencing people in public concourse. He had 
a voice of rare sweetness, which he used through all his 
life even to old age, in song as well as speech, and he had 
a kindling eye whose light under the force of his thought- 
ful and eloquent words of truth smote as an arrow. We 
find him presently licensed by the Presbyterian church to 
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preach, and lifting his voice in the churches and school 
houses roundabout. It was a new proclamation, both in 
style and matter, free, forceful, direct, appealing to the 
mind and appealing to human reason, and it produced 
from the start prodigious results in moving men to con- 
sider their ways and get right with God. 

We are familiar with his experience at Evan’s Mills, 
N. Y., typical of all those early meetings of power. It was 
a place where nominal religion was the fashion of the day. 
Hypocrisy and indifference were everywhere. Drinking, 
swearing, lying were common. He began to preach. The 
people came out to hear him—that was encouraging—but 
they made no effort to change their ways, neither did they 
show any signs of contrition. Charles Finney was not 
preaching for show or to pass the time. At last he broke 
out upon them and called upon them at once to turn from 
the error of their ways. He would not preach to them any 
longer unless they gave some evidences of repentance and 
change of behavior. They were very angry and left the 
house in this mood. But Finney, along with a Baptist 
deacon of the place, the only man who stood with him in 
his eall for a decision and separation, spent the next day 
in prayer, and that night the people were all there pro- 
foundly expectant. They heard a discourse plain and 
pointed, that brought them to deepest penitence, and a 
revival ensued that changed the whole character of the 
place, the low tavern of the town becoming a place of 
prayer and praise. 

The women were the first official sponsors of Finney’s 
revival, his earliest meetings in the little towns and vil- 
lages of New York being under the commission of the 
Female Missionary Society of the Western District of 
that state. They recognized with their quick discernment 
the power of his bold, unconventional preaching, his in- 
formal conversational method, offending somewhat the 
regular ministry, jealous for the so-called dignity of the 
pulpit. But wherever he went the Lord gave the seal of 
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His approval in souls saved. Near Antwerp was a place 
so wicked it was named ‘‘Sodom’’. Only one faithful soul 
was there, whom they called ‘‘Lot’’. Abruptly Charles 
Finney pronounced his text, ‘‘Up, get you out of this 
place, for the Lord will destroy this city’’. They were in- 
dignant at first, but soon under the burning declaration of 
the truth they were on their knees, crying out for salva- 
tion, and many remained all night seeking peace for their 
troubled consciences. God wrought a mighty work there, 
as everywhere where he proclaimed the Word. 

So powerful was the revival spirit that though Finney 
paused at this time long enough to be married to a most 
estimable young woman, he was not able to convey her 
to the home prepared for occupancy until several weeks 
had passed. Even on the pleasant journey to meet and 
fetch her, when he stopped at the village hotel over night, 
the people swarmed out and compelled him to stay and 
preach the gospel to them from night to night, so that at 
last he had to send another person to bring his young 
bride, whom he dearly loved, thus far on the way. Here 
was a season of awakening, indeed, and here was a man 
deeply in earnest. How profound the feeling was may be 
judged from the fact that one man was converted simply 
through hearing the sonorous voice of Father Nash, Fin- 
ney’s praying assistant, on the clear morning air. Men 
were converted who stopped over for the night at village 
hotels, and at Utica, when the evangelist appeared at a 
certain factory, the operators burst into tears and the mill 
stopped to hold an inquiry meeting. So the work spread 
over the state, Gouverneur, Utica, Rome, Auburn and 
Troy successively acknowledged the power of Charles 
Finney’s testimony, and the eyes of the whole country 
were turned toward him. 

To sum it all up, what were the characteristics of this 
phenomenal revival preacher, a man who did more to pro- 
mote special seasons of repenting in America than per- 
haps any other one minister of the land? 
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1. He based his utterances upon the authority of the 
Word, having a ‘‘Thus saith the Lord”? for all his declara- 
tions. He turned to the Bible as a lawyer to his Black- 
stone and Kent, and its declarations were an end of all 
controversy. 

2. He addressed the reason and the conscience, first 
finding some common ground on which all could stand, 
and then leading out to the necessary and logical conclu- 
sions, leaving his antagonists no foundation to stand 
upon. In matters of reform, Henry Ward Beecher after- 
ward used the same effective method. 

3. He spoke with positive conviction and with deep 
earnestness on the great themes of the gospel and the 
pressing concernments of the soul, the flaming zeal of ‘his 
own spirit awakening concern in others as by a divine 
contagion. 

4. He addressed the people informally and largely 
from a layman’s standpoint, thus laying hold of men and 
appealing to their judgment and common sense. 

5. He permitted no half-way measures, no waiting, no 
compromise, but compelled men to choose at once between 
Christ and the world and not to stop short of full surren- 
der to God. 

Who could resist such proclamations? Do we not need 
more of it today? 


“SHALL WE READ JONATHAN EDWARDS?’’ 
Rev. R. E.. Nerausor, M. A., Iypranapouis, [yp. 


I am asked whether, in my judgment, it is profitable 
for the minister of today to read the writings of Jonathan 
Kidwards, and (I suppose) those of other similarly notable 
theologians of the past. The question may perhaps have 
been suggested to my friend by my own remark that I had 
recently been re-reading Edwards on the Will. I may as 
well indicate at once, as later, that I shall make an affirma- 
tive answer to this question, for I certainly believe that it 
would be decidedly advantageous, not only for the modern 
minister but if possible for the laymen also, to devote at 
least some portion of his time to authors of this class. 
The advantage would consist in the quickening of spir- 
itual impulse, in the acquisition of intellectual stimulus 
and power, and in much needed theological definiteness. 

For the purpose of this paper Jonathan Edwards will 
be taken merely as one of a group of men to whom the uni- 
versal church is immensely indebted, and who haye sever- 
ally been ‘‘beacon lights’’ along the path of its history— 
great names which will never be allowed to die so long as 
the church shall live, and which, to the minister at least, 
ought to be something more than mere names of other- 
wise unknown personalities. I have in mind, among others, 
John Calvin, author of the famous Institutes, which 
systematized the doctrines of the ‘‘Reformed’’ churches 
with a literary skill that, it is said, exerted a marked in- 
fluence on the formation of French prose, and with a logi- 
cal power that led his opponents to stigmatize his book as 
The Koran of the Heretics. There are also Augustine, 
whose Confessions and City of God are classics in the 
literature of religion; and Chrysostom, the golden- 
mouthed orator and prince of preachers in the sub-apos- 
telic Church. Surely it is well to become as intimately 
acquainted as circumstances may permit with men who 
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consecrated intellects of the highest order to the services 
of the Christian faith, who laid the foundations and 
reared the edifice of the Christian church wherein we min- 
ister, who secured for us our noble heritage, and who are 
even now—to quote a sentence from Lord Byron: 


“The dead but scepter’d sovrans 
Who rule us from their urns.” 


Of course I know that a minister’s time is limited. He 
cannot read everything. There are only twenty-four hours 
in a day for any man, really less, and the range of litera- 
ture is vast. But if time be limited, there is all the more 
need to husband it well, and to use what one has in the 
wisest way, while, as to literature, we might well throw 
most of our magazines and papers into the fire for the 
sake of those books which have been creative in their in- 
fluence, or which have won the controversial battle for 
those principles we so justly prize. Using our time with 
a wise economy, we may find that we really have more 
time for forming these noble acquaintances than we 
thought. 

But taking up now the three points of advantage I 
have already suggested, and only using Jonathan EKd- 
wards as illustration chiefly, let us consider first, the gain 
in the quickening of spiritual impulse. These men, be- 
sides being master-minds of the Church, great scholars, 
and great thinkers, were great saints as well—great 
Christians; and I know no method of securing spiritual 
impulse superior to that of getting one’s own soul in as 
close and sympathetic contact as possible with some other 
soul whose nobility and moral power have become recog: 
nized as of the highest order. We may know some men 
whom we have never seen better than others who walk 
the streets with us, and men who are dead may be nearer 
to us than others whom we meet every day. Such, to us, 
are the most truly alive of any. To me no one is more 
truly living today than Jesus of Nazareth, and after Him 
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the Apostle Paul; and the more of such as these we can 
people our world with, the better it will be for us; for 
every man is known by the intellectual company he keeps. 
And noblest company leaves noblest impressions. We 
should covet high converse with high souls. Such an one 
was Jonathan Edwards. He is commonly thought of as 
a great logician, and as a redoubtable champion of the 
Calvinistic theology. What one has said of him is indeed 
true, viz.: that ‘‘Calvinism had probably never so power- 
ful a defender’’, and Robert Hall asserted that ‘‘he ranks 
with the brightest luminaries of the Christian church, not 
excluding any country or any age, since the apostolic’’. 
It is, however, not so generally known that after laboring 
as a pastor with, as one says, ‘‘intense zeal’’ for more 
than twenty-three years, his labors being rewarded with 
large accessions to the church not only of persons of ma- 
ture years but also of young people, he became a mission- 
ary to the Indians. Edwards was a great scholar and a 
great student, but he was also a great preacher. His con- 
gregations often filled the church, and they were not infre- 
quently deeply moved by his power. Harnestly evangelical, 
he was at the same time quite as earnestly evangelistic. 
His sermons have been described as ‘‘plain and search- 
ing’’, but they were delivered with that ‘‘manifest depth 
of feeling and conviction which has been likened to ‘white 
heat’’’. Professor George P. Fisher records that ‘‘his 
piety was most profound and sincere’’. He says that ‘‘he 
mingled logic and the utmost ardor in theological inquiry 
with a devout and contemplative turn of mind character- 
istic of the mystic. His diaries record heavenly visions— 
or experiences that almost deserve this name—of the 
glory of God and the beauty of Christ’’. ‘‘In Jonathan 
Edwards’’, asserts Professor Fisher, ‘‘we find an enthu- 
siasm of devotion, for a parallel to which we must resort 
to the lives of the holiest of the medieval saints’’. One 
of Whitefield’s sermons so impressed and affected him 
that he wept during the entire time of its delivery. He 
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was a most remarkable man—one of those whom it is well 
worth while to know. At seventeen he graduated from 
Yale University; at twenty-four he became assistant pas- 
tor at Northampton as colleague to his maternal grand- 
father, Stoddard; and two years later, at his grand- 
father’s death, full pastor. A few years afterward in 
this same pastorate a powerful revival occurred in the 
church and parish, which under himself and the Tennants, 
extended throughout New England. In regard to his own 
personal religious experiences (for he did not live in an 
atmosphere solely intellectual), take the following pas- 
sages quoted from his diary: 

‘*Once as I rode out into the woods for my health, 
in 1737, having alighted from my horse in a retired 
place, as my manner commonly has been, to walk for 
divine contemplation and prayer, I had a view, that 
for me was extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of 
God, as mediator between God and man, and his won- 
derful, great, full, pure, and sweet grace and love, 
and meek and gentle condescension. . . . The per- 
son of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, with an 
excellency great enough to swallow up all thought and 
conception—which continued, as near as I can judge, 
about an hour; which kept me the greater part of the 
time in tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency 
of soul to be, what I know not otherwise how to ex- 
press, emptied and annihilated ; to be in the dust, and 
to be full of Christ alone. . . . I have, several other 
times, had experiences of very muchthe same nature, 
and which have had the same effects.’’ 


Of another occasion he records: 


‘¢As IT was walking there, and looking up in the 
sky and clouds, there came into my mind so sweet a 
sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God, that 
I knew not how to express it. I seemed to see them 
both in a sweet conjunction; majesty and meekness 
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joined together; it was a sweet and gentle and holy 
majesty, and also a majestic sweetness; a high and 
great and holy gentleness. . . . I often used to sit 
and view the moon for a long time, and in the day 
spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky to be- 
hold the sweet glory of God in these things, in the 
meantime singing forth with a low voice my contem- 
plations of the Creator and Redeemer.”’ 

It is unquestionably of incalculable spiritual advan- 
tage to know any such man as this. Indeed we can hardly 
afford not to know him. 

The second advantage mentioned was that of intellec- 
tual stumulus. Books are dangerous as well as helpful. 
Much that is read would be just as well, or even better, 
unread than read. The result of reading them is mental 
dissipation, and the result of that is intellectual paralysis. 
The larger part of our current literature is the product 
of no higher motive than the income which is expected to 
accrue to the authors and publishers. Such as they are 
‘‘worldlings in the world of books’’, as Mrs. Browning 
calls them, and they are to be ware of by all whe are and 
would be wise. 

“For the wicked there” 
she says, 
“Are winged like angels; every knife that strikes >» 
Is edged with elemental fire to assail 
A spiritual life; the beautiful seems right 
By force of beauty, and the feeble wrong 
Because of weakness; power is justified, 
Though armed against St. Michael.” 

But then fortunately we are not limited to such as 

these. For on the other hand, she says: 
“In the book-world, true, 
There’s no lack neither, of God’s saints and kings, 
That shake the ashes of the grave aside 


From their calm locks, and, undiscomfited, 
Look steadfast truths against Time’s changing mask.” 


And so we are to take our choice; but the wise man will 
choose comradeship with ‘‘God’s saints and kings’’, and 
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secure for himself the manifold advantage that comes 
thereby. 

In the realm of art there is no greater or more illus- 
trious name than that of Michael Angelo, at whose feet 
every genuine artist is glad to sit, and whose inspiration 
and power he is glad to acknowledge. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, at the close of his course of lectures before the 
Royal Academy, expressed his own estimate of the value 
of the continued study of the works of this greatest of the 
masters, by saying: ‘‘I should desire that the last word 
which I should pronounce in this academy, and from this 
place, might be the name of Michael Angelo.’’ The fa- 
mous English portrait-painter confessed his indebtedness 
to the influence of the Italian; and what other painter of 
eminence would not? for his own eminence depends upon 
the imprint which his work may carry of the Master’s 
hand, and to the stimulus to endeavor which he has re- 
ceived from him. Soon or late every artist must stand 
(to use a phrase of Tennyson’s) 


“At the bar of Michael Angelo.” 


The same is true in our own peculiar domain as minis- 
ters—the domain of theology and religion. The author, 
whom we cannot look up to as standing to us in a relation 
of master to scholar, the author whom we recognize as be- 
ing merely on our own intellectual level, the author who 
does not make us think, and who is easy to read, is the one 
whom it will not injure us to pass by. Dr. Shedd some- 
where remarks that we ought not, as a rule, to spend any 
time on books that we feel that we ourselves could have 
written. That a book is difficult may be its excellence. 
It is its excellence, if its difficulty compel us to grapple 
with it as one athlete with another. The book, hard to 
understand at first reading, is not on that account to be 
thrown aside, any more than the sunshine is to be ignored 
because our eyes are at first pained by the light. Pres- 
ently they will become adjusted to it and the pain will 
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cease. The study of geometry is valuable to him who may 
never become a surveyor or civil engineer as well as to 
him who enters those professions, for the study itself is 
a sharpening of the mental faculties and similar in value 
to a course in logic. On the other hand, ‘‘Kuclid without 
a master’’, or ‘‘Geometry made easy’’, would be worth 
nothing. My own experience is that those authors which 
I have come to prize most are those which I have been 
compelled to read twice or three times in order to make 
the first reading of much profit, or perhaps to read over 
and over paragraphs and sentences when reading them 
for the first time. I valued Principal Forsyth’s Positive 
Preaching and the Modern Mind, not only because of the 
book’s truth, but because it grappled with my mind and 
made me think. It was not easy to read. But it was not 
obscure. Edwards on the Will constituted no intellectual 
pastime; rather it was an intellectual gymnastic. And in 
that lay no small part of its value. It is the grit of the 
grindstone that puts the edge on the knife. I have never 
had the opportunity of reading Calvin’s Institutes but 
I would covet it if I had; and I would not Sli to find 
it ‘light reading’”’ either. 

The third and last element of advantage I noted was 
that of theological definiteness. Theology has come to be 
too generally undervalued, and, I fear, even by ministers. 
It is discounted in favor, as they say, of ‘‘religion’’, but 
only by those whose religion is largely a matter of senti- 
ment and emotion. A balloon sailing overhead may be 
a pretty and quite interesting spectacle, but it is at the 
mercy of every current of air that blows, and nobody can 
tell where it will land. To be dogmatic in the proper way 
JT consider no opprobrium, and to have a definite theology 
—which simply means to know what one believes and why 
he believes it, and to be able to state it in clear and intelli- 
gible terms—is, I think, an element of power, and some- 
thing to be coveted by every preacher. It makes his 
preaching positive; it furnishes him with a form of doc- 
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trine which secures a certain harmony of one sermon with 
another; it anchors him against the various drifts of 
opinion which he cannot avoid, and which otherwise would 
be likely to carry him along with them; it keeps him in 
line with the mighty men who, in the fierce doctrinal con- 
troversies of the past, were compelled to examine every 
aspect of their faith and to state it in terms of precision, 
and thus to determine definitely just what the Scripture 
teaching is and what it is not. Thus were created the 
creeds of the Church. It is well for us all to understand 
that in the course of the twenty Christian centuries cer- 
tain things have been settled for all time in the domain of 
orthodox belief, and that such men as Athanasius and 
Augustine, Anselm and Bernard, Calvin and Grotius, 
Edwards and John Owen, did not live in vain. What is 
needed today, I venture to assert, is not less theology but 
more, and especially in view of the fact that there were 
never more ‘‘fads’’ and vagaries current in religion than 
at the present time, one cause of which—possibly the chief 
cause—is the lack of a definite and clear-cut theology. At 
any rate, surely the preacher ought to know something of 
the history of doctrine in the Church; something of the 
way in which the great doctrinal symbols have been 
formed; something of the splendid and heroic men who 
shaped them at the peril, not infrequently, of their lives; 
and distinctly what those symbols are. 

Is the will free, or is it not? and if it be free, in what 
sense is it free? What vastly important questions these 
are, and how they go down to the roots of things in reli- 
gion! Are we Calvinists or Arminians, which? Does it 
make any difference which? If we are Calvinists, why are 
we? I think we ought to know—ought to know not mere- 
ly because of an intellectual interest, but because we need 
to know; for how can we be strong preachers otherwise? 
Such stalwarts in the faith as Jonathan Edwards and 
others will help us in answering such questions as these. 

Professor Shedd says of the now scarcely known ‘‘ Re- 
formed Pastor’’ of Richard Baxter, whom he describes 
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as ‘‘a wonderful and successful minister’’, that ‘‘it should 
be read through once in each year by every clergyman’’, 
while this same Baxter, writing the narrative of his own 
life and times, says that ‘‘next to practical divinity, no 
books so suited with my disposition as Aquinas, Scotus, 
Durandus, Ockham, and their disciples; because I thought 
they narrowly searched after truth, and brought things 
out of the darkness of confusion. For I could never, from 
mv first studies, endure confusion.’’ 

I conclude this discussion with an additional quota- 
tion from Dr. Shedd, because it has reference particularly 
to Jonathan Edwards. He says that as a theologian ‘‘he 
was equal to any that have been mentioned, whether we 
consider the depth and subtlety of his understanding, the 
comprehension and cogency of his logic, or the profund- 
ity and purity of his religious experience’’, and he adds 
that ‘‘he deserves the patient study of the American cler- 
gyman, in particular, because more than any other Amer- 
ican theologian, he forms an historical connection with 
the theologians of the past, and stands confessedly at the 
head of our scientific theology’’. 

Shall we follow this counsel? By all means say I, if 
possible. If it be not possible, let us not boast of it, but 
rather let us lament the impoverishment we must neces- 
sarily suffer, even though we cannot avoid it. » 


THE CHURCHES AND THE PRESENT WAR. 
W. P. Winks, Tx. D., Anpany, Axa. 


I am a man of peace and for peace. The thought of 
war fills me with horror. My soul revolts at its destruc- 
tion and devastation. My heart grows sick of the slaugh- 
ter. 

But I am not opposed to this war. At its first declara- 
tion, my services were offered to the government at home 
until I could be used to greater advantage elsewhere; but 
at the front, when needed there more than here. My atti- 
tude is still the same—only with ever-increasing desire 
to do not merely my ‘‘bit’’ but my best toward winning 
such a victory as to insure permanent peace for the 
future. 

Jesus Christ is known as ‘‘The Prince of Peace’’. Over 
His manger-crib the angels sang of peace on earth 
through Him. Amid His last promises given before the 
crucifixion was that to give to the disciples such a peace 
as the world will always be unable to offer. In the gen- 
eral acceptance of the principles propounded by Him lies 
the only hope for universal peace. 

And yet Jesus made no profession of ‘‘pacifism’’, as 
we now use that word. The first thing He did after being 
baptized was to wage a mighty battle with Satan. From 
thence even to Calvary’s crest His progress was not ‘‘on 
flowery beds of ease’’. Almost every step of the way was 
contested by either the devil or devilish men. ‘‘Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword’’, is His answer to the ‘‘peace at any 
price’ plea. Then He tells how His entrance into the 
world can but bring about conflicts. To have lasting peace 
the conflict must continue until wrong is dethroned and 
the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ accepted as the law governing human 
relationships. There are not only justifiable but justified 
wars. 
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For the churches to have an active part in helping to 
wage a war it must be seen to be one in which are involved 
principles worth fighting for. Will humanity be helped 
by victory? Will the failure to fight be a submission to 
Satan? Could a Christian put up his money or lay down 
his life in defense of the principles for which the fight is 
being made? My study of the present war has convinced 
me that there are weightier reasons than loyalty to our 
country (though that should prove a powerful appeal) 
to lead the churches to’ take more than a sympathetic in- 
terest in its outcome. Consider a few of these: 

By its repudiation of equal rights to its own citizens, 
the German government has set itself in defiance of the 
proclamation of the worth of the individual made by the 
Head of the Church. Study its system of government if 
you would find the most autocratic assumption of power 
in our age. Where else are the people so ignored with 
regard to foreign affairs? The retired chancellor, Prince 
Von Bilow, bluntly asserted in defense of this policy 
that the Germans are not capable of self-government, say- 
ing: ‘‘We are not a political people.’’ In 1910, at Kénigs- 
berg, William IT said: ‘‘Looking upon myself as the in- 
strument of the Lord, regardless of the views and the 
opinions of the hour, I go on my way.’’ At another time, 
he said: ‘‘There is but one master in this country; it is 1, 
and IJ will bear no other.’’ He has seemed very fond of 
saying: ‘‘The will of the king is the highest law.’’ Such 
arrogance on the part of any earthly individual is so out 
of harmony with the teachings of our Lord that the 
churches might well do more than pray for the outcome of 
this war to be such that no part of the world will ever 
again permit a mere man to make such assertions. 

Again, the Prussian doctrine that might makes right 
and the duplicity of its policy in striving to enforce this 
doctrine on the rest of the world will remain a menace to 
the world, a source of terror to weak nations, an obstacle 
to arbitration, and an unanswerable argument against dis- 
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armament so long as it is permitted to occupy an impor- 
tant place at the council table of the nations. In keeping 
with its spirit, international law is made to be broken at 
the behest of convenience and treaties become but ‘‘scraps 
of paper’’ with which to kindle fresh fires of conflict. 

Frederick the Great said, in 1740: ‘‘The question of 
right is an affair of ministers.’’ And again: ‘‘Take what 
you can; you are never wrong unless you are obliged to 
give back.’’ The whole world is acquainted with the cause 
of the Franco-German war of 1870. Finding that the 
French army was not prepared for war and that the Ger- 
mans were, Bismarck deliberately insulted the French 
people through their ambassador and forced them into 
war. ‘‘Bismarck always regarded the manner in which 
he precipitated this war as a masterpiece in state-craft. 
It remained a kind of glorious example of true public pol- 
icy for the next generation of public men in Germany.’’* 
The German military system may be seen in such asser- 
tions as these: ‘‘ Bribery of enemies’ subjects, acceptance 
of offers of treachery, utilization of discontented elements 
in the population, support of pretenders and the like, are 
permissible; indeed international law is in no way op- 
posed to the exploitation of crimes of third parties.’’t 
‘‘ A war conducted with energy cannot be directed against 
the combatants of the enemy state and the positions they 
occupy, but will and must in like manner seek to destroy 
the total intellectual and moral resources of the latter. 
Humanitarian claims, such as the protection of men and 
their goods, can only be taken into consideration in so far 
as the nature and objects of the war will permit.’’! 

In interpreting these rules into action, neutrals lose 
their rights. Bethman-Hollweg said to the Reichstag, 


* See “The War Message and the Facts Behind it”, No. 1 of the 
War Information series, published by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for this and more illuminating quotations with 
regard to the causes of the war. 

+ German War Code, standard translation, p. 85. 

+I. d., authorized translation, pp. 1-3, 52. 
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August 4, 1914: ‘‘We are now in a state of necessity, and 
necessity knows no law. Our troops have occupied Luxem- 
berg [neutral] and perhaps already have entered Belgian 
territory. Gentlemen, this is a breach of international 
law. The wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we hereby 
commit we will try to make good as soon as our military 
aims have been attained. He who is menaced as we are, 
and is fighting for his highest possession, can only con- 
sider how he is to hack his way through.’’- 

The pursuance of such a policy as this finally forced 
our country unwillingly to enter the war. When our Pres- 
ident protested against the ruthless violation of interna- 
tional law by sinking neutral ships without warning, as- 
surance was given that such should cease. But this prom- 
ise meant nothing when the German chancellor desired to 
resume the slaughter of peaceful neutrals. On January 
31, 1917, he said: ‘‘When the most ruthless methods are 
considered the best calculated to lead us to victory 
they must be employed. The moment has now arrived. 
Last August [when assurances were given to the United 
States] the time was not yet ripe, but today the moment 
has come, when, with the greatest prospect of success, we 
can undertake this enterprise.’’ Note the result to neu- 
tral America; before war was declared, ‘‘226 American 
citizens, many of them women and children, had lost their 
lives by the action of German submarines, and in most 
instances without the faintest color of international 
right.’’§ 

After this declaration of unrestricted frightfulness 
was made and while still feigning friendship for our coun- 
try, the famous (or infamous) ‘‘Zimmerman note’’ came 
into the possession of our diplomatic forces. The follow- 
ing double dealings were to be proposed to Mexico, with 
whom we were also at peace: ‘‘On February 1 we intend 
to begin submarine warfare unrestricted. In spite of this, 
it is our intention to keep neutral the United States of 


§ “The War Message and the Facts Behind It.” 
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America. If this attempt is not successful, we propose an 
alliance on the following basis with Mexico: That we shall 
make war together and together make peace. We shall 
give general financial support, and it is understood that 
Mexico is to conquer the lost territory in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona.’’ 

The results to neutral America of this campaign of 
frightfulness are summed up in the following scathing 
arraignment in the House of Representatives by Mr. Lin- 
thicum of Maryland: 

‘‘As a reward for our neutrality what have we re- 
ceived at the hands of William IT? 

‘‘He has set the torch of the incendiary to our fac- 
tories, our work-shops, our ships, and our wharves. 

‘*He has laid the bomb of the assassin in our munition 
plants and the holds of our ships. 

‘*He has sought to corrupt our manhood with a selfish 
dream of peace when there is no peace. 

‘He has wilfully butchered our citizens on the high 
seas. 

‘‘He has destroyed our commerce. 

‘‘He seeks to terrify us with his devilish policy of 
frightfulness. 

‘He has violated every canon of international decency 
and set at naught every solemn treaty and every precept 
of international law. 

‘‘He has plunged the world into the maddest orgy of 
blood, rapine, and murder which history records. 

‘‘He has intrigued against our peace at home and 
abroad. 

‘‘He seeks to destroy our civilization. Patience is no 
longer a virtue, further endurance is cowardice, submis- 
sion to Prussian demands is slavery.’’ 

And yet when we remember that the acts of Prussian- 
ism toward America were mild compared to its outrages 
upon the small nations of Europe, the inexcusable slaugh- 
ter of small children, the raping of women, the wanton 
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destruction of property, we can begin to recognize the 
horror of the fate which would have been ours had Ger- 
many won an easy victory at this time. The most effec- 
tive defense of our homes and loved ones is to win the 
war before it is brought into our own borders. 

Against the above outlined spirit of Prussianism place 
the calm words of the man ‘‘who kept us out of war’’ as 
long as he could: 

“‘The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquests, no dominion. We are but one of the 
champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satis- 
fied when those rights have been made as secure as the 
faith and freedom of nations can make them. 


* * * * 


‘‘We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be 
insisted that the same standards of conduct and of re- 
sponsibility for wrong done shall be observed among na- 
tions and their governments that are observed among the 
individual citizens of civilized states. 


* * * * 


» 


‘‘There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapa- 
ble of making: we will not choose the path of submission 
and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our 
people to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against 
which we now array ourselves are no common wrongs; 


they cut to the very roots of human life. 
* * * * 


‘‘Tt is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen 
of the Congress, which I have performed in thus address- 
ing you. There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. Itis a fearful thing to lead this 
great, peaceful people into war, into the most terrible and 
disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in 
the balance. 
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‘‘But the right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own gov- 
ernments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
people as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free.’’| 

As it will be considered in another connection, I men- 
tion here without so full discussion another item. This 
is the Prussianized idea of God which debases Him and 
exalts the so-called super-man. What Christian could 
read the blatant preachments of the Kaiser to his sol- 
diers and sailors without feeling a righteous indignation 
at the way he would make out of God a mere appendage 
to the German throne? In connecting his own name with 
God, he invariably places himself first. It is ever ‘‘mich 
und Gott’’. When some one remarked to Abraham Lin- 
eoln during our Civil War, ‘‘Surely, Mr. President, God 
is on our side’’, he answered, ‘‘That does not so much 
concern me as that we shall be on God’s side’’. To the 
German, however, it is always, ‘‘Gott mit uns’’. When 
all is considered, it seems to me that this kind of a con- 
ception of the relative importance of favored men and 
God is at the root of the whole trouble with Prussianism. 
Push God from His throne, and men invariable descend 
lower than they were before. It was so with the French 
when they sought to legislate God out of existence. It is 
so with the Kaiser who puts himself first, God a poor 
second. Should he prevail, this idea of God would be 
forced upon the world. Against this the churches may 
well put their prayers, their men, and their money. 

With these reasons why the churches can, and should, 
enter heartily into helping to win the war (and others 
could be added), let us now consider the part the churches 


|| President Wilscn’s Message to Congress, April 2, 1917. 
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have taken and are taking to make the successful issue 
sure. 

First: Think of what they have done to assist in the 
production, conservation, and utilization of the material 
resources of our nation. When we entered the war we 
had just gone through a year of short crops. This made 
certain a shortage of food-stuffs. The necessity of shar- 
ing with our allies added to the burden upon us. The year 
into which we were entering must be marked by increased 
production of the necessities of life. Upon whom should 
the government call for aid? It considered the churches 
among the first and most important of agencies in this. 
Nor did it call upon them in vain. The same was true in 
the campaign for conserving the supplies on hand. The 
campaign against waste was made largely through the 
churches and by church people. Nor was it different when 
we were faced with a coal famine. Not only have the 
churches:done their part toward a better distribution so 
that none might suffer, but by combining in services in 
ways which would not otherwise have been considered at 
all they have shown their willingness to work with the 
government in winning the war. 

Again: The churches have gladly given their very best 
young manhood, urging them to quit themselves like 
men. In the examinations for the army and navy it was 
found that a very large percentage of the young men of 
the country were unfit for the best service. Diseases, 
often caused by excesses and sins, were lIragely responsi- 
ble for this sad state. Observation has proven that a 
very far larger percentage of young men who were church 
workers have stood the severe tests than have those from 
any other source. When they have failed it has generally 
been due to some constitutional defect or deformity. And 
what a large percentage of those not actively influenced 
by some church have failed on account of trouble caused 
from drink, cigarettes, excesses, or venereal diseases. 
The churches gave of their best and they gave largely the 
very best young men in our country’s service today. 
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The churches were the readiest of all to respond to 
appeals to provide for the welfare of the men in the camps 
and at the front. Every Red Cross and army Y. M. ©. A. 
campaign would have failed but for the support and 
liberality of the churches and their members. Every bond 
issue of the government has been over-subscribed mainly 
because of the boosting done through the churches and 
church people. Many a preacher whose meager salary 
seemed too small for the needs of his large family has 
bought Liberty Bonds when it meant real sacrifice to do 
so. And now each of his children is clamoring for Baby 
Bonds, nor do they call in vain. So loyal has been the 
response of the churches to the various appeals made by 
the government that it would not undertake the collection 
of the increased income taxes without appealing to the 
preachers for sympathetic co-operation. In such words 
as these does the Commissioner of Internal Revenue rec- 
ognize the importance of the support by the clergymen 
throughout the country: ‘‘ Your government turns to you, 
as one of a class that has never failed it, for service that 
in this crucial period no other class can render. You have 
nobly done and are doing your part. . . . Itis a great 
comfort to realize that in you, and other clergymen of 
America, we have a body of sympathetic and supporting 
fellow citizens on whom the government can rely for 
earnest co-operation in these days of service and sacri- 
fice.’’* 

Think also of the work of the churches in the making 
of the morale of the army. It is this which is worth so 
much toward winning. Let an army lose its ‘‘nerve’’ and 
it is beaten even before the battle begins. The most pow- 
erful morale is that brought about by a morality based 
upon the religion of Jesus Christ. Should you be asked 
to name the army most notable for its morale you could 
think of no other than that of Cromwell when he gained 
control of England. There has never been another army 


x Extracts from a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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with such morale. Neither has there been another so 
moral! The two made it irresistible. In their effort to 
increase the morale of our soldiers the churches are giv- 
ing their best pastors and evangelists as chaplains, army 
Y. M. C. A. workers, and camp pastors to help them live 
here and prepare them for life hereafter. 

Taking all into consideration, my conviction is that 
no other agencies have surpassed the churches in their 
loyalty to the government nor have made more valuable 
contributions toward winning the war. So well have they 
measured up to the demands made upon them that the 
mouth of many a former critic has been hushed. When 
the final victory is won—for win we must—no small part 
of the credit therefor will belong to the churches. 

It now remains to discuss the effect on the churches 
of the present war. It would-be silly to expect to pass 
through such a great crisis as this and come out as we 
went into it. When a metal is heated by strong fires not 
only does the molten mass take to itself new forms but 
there is a purifying process resulting in the elimination 
of dross. The hot fires of the present conflict have melted 
humanity to the point where things are being shaped 
anew. Shall there not also accompany it a beneficent 
purifying process? Humanity needs it. It must and will 
come. Do not the churches, too, stand in need of purify- 
ing and re-shaping? It will be better for them and for 
the world when this takes place. We are sure it shall 
come to pass. 

To attempt to point out all the ways in which readjust- 
ments are to be brought about would be a presumption of 
which I am incapable. Even the things I think I see might 
be due to a distorted vision. And yet there are certain 
things which seem to me so plainly indicated by the signs 
of the times that I can but call attention to them. 

First: In the unmasking of the hellish designs of Prus- 
sianism and the consequent discredit of German ‘‘kul- 
tur’’, have we not reason to hope for a cessation in the 
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attempts to thrust Prussianized theology down the throats 
of our churches? So short has been the time since a 
preacher could not hope to be called a ‘‘scholar’’ unless 
his writings bore the ‘‘made in Germany’’ trade mark 
that attention does not need to be called thereto. The 
seminary or university which refused to bow at the feet 
of Radical Criticism was considered much behind the 
times. The times seem to be slowing down enough to get 
back in the neighborhood of the theology which gave men 
faith in a personal God, confidence in the Bible, and a 
hope for the hereafter which made life here worth living. 
Biblical criticism, in its saner sense, has been most valu- 
able in revealing to us the sure foundations of our faith 
and to inerease our appreciation of the Book which 
through the ages has withstood the assaults of Satan and 
the attempts to destroy it by its enemies and by others 
who claimed to be its friends. It is the so-called ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism’’, which is destructive rather than constructive, 
that is coming into the disrepute it deserves. When we 
consider its effects on the Germans themselves, how it 
has helped to make them capable of any kind of cruelty, 
we may well wish that this war shall set us free from 
such an incubus. This consummation so devoutly to be 
desired seems at hand. Even so, may it come quickly. 
A second effect is that the present war promises to 
remove from the foes of the churches one of the most per- 
nicious and destructive enemies against which they have 
ever waged warfare. John Barleycorn is being bid good- 
bye by even his best friends. It is true that not quite all 
his friends will openly admit that the end is so near. A 
few politicians, without hope for preferment to office 
through any decent method, are attempting to defeat 
nation-wide prohibition by claiming for whiskey a form 
of ‘‘states’ rights’’ which even they deny to other forms 
of evil. But the distillers have beheld the handwriting 
on the wall and are turning to other trades. The brew- 
eries, whose business has been built up by the saloons, 
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also see the trend of affairs and are attempting, all too 
late for them, to secure such a divorce from whiskey as 
will release them from the penalty of their once most be- 
loved partner. Should the war do nothing else but show 
the American people how whiskey has unfitted its men 
for the best service and how the continued beer-drinking 
of the Germans has helped to harden them into a brutality 
bad enough to make even the Turks blush at their atroci 
ties, it would repay the churches for all they put into it. 

Thirdly: The war is teaching the churches how to be- 
have better toward one another. The disciples came to 
Jesus one day (expecting to be commended for their zeal) 
and said: ‘‘Teacher, we saw one casting out demons in 
thy name; and we forbade him, because he followed not 
us.’? The greatest harm from denominationalism has 
come from the tendency to act in like manner toward 
those who will not agree with us. But the Jesus way is 
quite different: ‘‘Forbid them not: for there is no man 
who shall do a mighty work in my name, and be able quick- 
ly to speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is 
for us.’’ Had this been kept in mind much ammunition 
that the churches have used in fighting one another might 
have been effectively used against the common enemy of 
all the churches. The war has greatly helped the ‘churches 
to realize this. There is now a spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation never before known since the rise of denomi- 
nationalism. Some even predict a speedy end to denomi- 
nationalism. Having noted in history the beneficent ef- 
fects of denominationalism, despite its defects, I cannot 
believe this would be best, nor do I see any indications of 
its coming to pass at an early date. Until we can all see 
eye to eye and believe and obey alike we can be more 
brotherly as we are than if all were forced into one organi- 
zation, to confess belief in one certain creed, or to follow 
one form of worship. The days when efforts to centralize 
came nearest succeeding are those in which arose the most 
awful persecution and in which the disagreements grew 
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greatest. In America, where denominationalism has had 
free rein, where if a man did not like one church there 
was a different one opened to him, or if he did not like 
any he had the privilege of constituting one to suit hira- 
self, there has been less of religious persecution and move 
of friendly co-operation than in any other part of the 
world. Moreover, those who prate the loudest of church 
union are those most insistent that others must unite 
along the lines for which they themselves contend. It is 
better, as Abraham assured Lot, to draw apart and re- 
main brethren than to live together in such a way as to 
foment fussing and encourage quarrels. Jesus prayed 
for wuty, not union. We are getting nearer to that for 
which He prayed than has been true since the era inaugu- 
rated in the days of the Apostles. And the war has had 
much to do with it. For this unity we should pray and 
work. it means much, whereas that kind of union often 
advocated holds out little prospect for good but great pos- 
sibilities for evil. But we needed to be taught to treat 
one ancther more like brethren. The war has taught us 
we could. Nor will its lesson soon be forgotten. 

A fourth effect of this war is that it is bringing to the 
churches the greatest missionary opportunity known to 
our age. Should Russia alone be considered we could well 
believe this true. The toppling over of aristocracy has 
carried with it the hold of its hide-bound state church. 
Even the Jews are to have freedom to worship. A demo- 
eratie people will be willing to turn from an autocratic 
chureh can they but be brought in contact with the demo- 
cratic gospel of the Son of God. Woe unto them and to 
us if the churches of America fail to see and seize this 
God-given missionary opportunity. Then there is the in- 
creased opportunity in the Hast, especially among the 
Chinese. Some years ago the Chinese saw our govern- 
ment give back to them the indemnity paid for damage to 
our citizens. Desiring to know more of that religion which 
could make people act so differently from the accustomed 
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way of nations they sought to know more of our religion. 
The result was the addition of thousands of converts to 
the churches in China. Can it be different now when they 
see a great nation like ours, which might have continued to 
reap rich profits from the war, put its men and its money 
into the war not through any desire for conquest or in- 
demnity but to protect those too weak to protect them. 
selves? The American churches ought to be more ready 
than ever before to teach that religion which can make a 
nation act in so beneficent a manner. And then the land 
of our Lord! For more than a millennium it has been 
closed against Christian propaganda. But its occupation 
by the British assures freedom for preaching the gospel 
there in the future. With the turning again of the Jews 
to Palestine shall not we turn thither too? We should 
precede them with the message which will enable them to 
find the Lord in His holy hill when they reach it. In this 
same region we are seeing the war bring a division in that 
religion whose success has depended on the unity of its 
adherents. Moslemism can never again be the menace it 
has proven since the seventh century. Our eyes must be 
weak indeed if we fail to see in this division an opening 
for the entrance of the truth. Everywhere can be noted 
evidences of like import. With this war God. has un- 
locked the door of the whole world to the churches willing 
to obey His command to give His gospel to the whole 
world. Shall we not enter every door which he opens to 
us? 

One other effect being produced on the churches by 
the war, and to be felt even more in the unfolding future, 
must be considered. As we are going up against that 
which lays bare the fundamental needs of the human heart 
we are learning that there is only one sufficient remedy 
for all our woes. Perhaps the soldiers sometimes learned 
it first. Face to face with the real issues of life, often 
with but a few hours to live, they came to care not so much 
for theories of religion as for religion itself; not for sys- 
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tems of theology, but for God; not preachments about 
Christ, but Christ; not platitudes, but peace with God 
amid the strife among men. With the opening of the 
great offensives in the spring the papers will be read more 
closely than ever. Long lists in heavy black type will tell 
of the dead, wounded, and missing. Then hungry hearts 
will turn as never before to the churches for comfort. 
Wounded hearts will be brought bleeding into our congre- 
gations, our prayer meetings, our studies, our homes. Will 
our message help to heal? Think you not that the non- 
essentials, the unnecessary, will be thrown into the rub- 
bish heap, and that we will deal with fundamentals? Had 
anything else been sufficient for the hurt of humanity 
God’s Son need not, nor would, have come into the world 
to suffer and die. He was the only hope for the world 
when He came. He is its only Hope now. May the cruci- 
fied and risen Christ become so vital in our thinking and 
so real in our experiences that our churches will be ready 
to respond to the coming call and able to aid the crushed 
souls who shall seek from the churches that which caw 
never be found elsewhere. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WAR. 
By Samvueu Zane Barren, D. D., Poiapevputia, Pa. 


The present hour is a time of change and crisis. 
When the sun went down Friday night, July 31, 1914, it 
set upon a world that has forever passed away. Today 
things are in a state of flux and a new world is beginning. 
Everything today is in the melting pot; the ideas and 
ideals, the institutions and systems are in the furnace. 
The processes of history, the events of the world, have 
heated that furnace seven fold. What shall come out of 
the melting pot, what form society shall take, no one is 
wise enough to foresee. 

Changing the figure, we may say that the present is a 
Judgment Day for mankind. ‘‘The history of the world 
is the judgment of the world.’’ Today the God of his- 
tory is summoning men to judgment and is trying their 
works of what sort they are. He is searching founda- 
tions and is shaking down the things that can be de- 
stroyed. Some things are being burned up—the wood, 
the hay, the stubble of human society. : 

Perhaps the most significant fact in the war has been 
the rapid shifting of events and changing of issues. In 
form the war grew out of an ultimatum served by Austria 
upon Servia. In a short time it developed into the great 
HKuropean war. Before three years had passed it had 
become a world war. But all the time new issues began 
to appear that changed the whole meaning of the strug- 
gle. What began as a world war has become a world 
revolution. It is too early in the day to say where that 
revolution will end. But the people have found a voice, 
and autocracy and privilege are beginning to tremble. A 
world revolution is sounding its toesin and summons. 

In such a time as this it would be strange if the 
churches should escape scrutiny and testing. Scripture 
assures us that ‘‘judgment must begin at the house of 
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God’’. It is fitting, therefore, that the churches should 
be called to give an account of themselves and show what 
they can do to meet the present crisis. It is not my pur- 
pose here to consider the present crisis and challenge in 
its social and international scope. Here we deal with the 
crisis in its relation to the churches, with some considera- 
tion of the churches’ duty at this fateful hour. 


I. Tue Testine oF THE CHURCHES, 


The present hour is a veritable Day of Judgment. In 
this time the deeds of men and nations are being tested 
and the thoughts of many hearts are being revealed. This 
revelation and testing is the very essence of judgment. 

The world war came upon our nation and found us 
unprepared. In a sense this is to our credit, for we are 
not a military nation; and we had no ambition of world 
conquest. But the demand made upon us has revealed a 
much deeper lack than mere military preparedness. It 
has revealed our lack of discipline as a people, and has 
disclosed some of the weakness of our democracy. It has 
revealed the selfishness of many men and groups and their 
determination to make gain out of the national crisis. It 
has shown that an excessive individualism has produced 
a lack of cohesion and an inability to do team work. It 
has shown the power of monopoly and privilege to ex- 
ploit the people and to enrich itself at the nation’s ex- 
pense. It has disclosed our lack of efficiency and disci- 
pline, both political and industrial. 

But the nation has rallied to meet the crisis and chal- 
lenge and has done much to set its house in order. We 
have gathered and trained an army; we have gone a long 
distance as a nation to meet the crisis and need. It is 
true that many blunders were made; much confusion re- 
sulted ; and there were times when one almost grew doubt- 
ful about the ability to meet a great emergency. 

But how is it with the churches in this time of testing? 
The interests which they represent are the most momen- 
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tous in human life. The power which they may exert is 
beyond the imagination of man to conceive. The respon- 
sibilities upon them as makers of the people’s conscience 
and leaders of the people’s faith, are most appalling in 
their magnitude. For this reason any weakness or failure 
on the part of the churches is most serious and disturb- 
ing. We realize fully that the churches are human insti- 
tutions, made up of men and women, and these have many 
of the limitations and weaknesses of all other folks. We 
do not stop here to consider this last statement, but it 
should not pass unchallenged. For it is a primary article 
of the Christian faith that the gospel is here to make men 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. T’o admit, therefore, that 
Christians are subject to the same weaknesses as other 
people, is practically to discredit the Christian power. It 
is not necessary to note all of the defects that are revealed 
in the life of the churches. But one or two items may be 
specified. 

Tn all times morale has been recognized as an impor- 
tant item in an army’s life. ‘‘Morale’’, said Napoleon, 
“ig to all other things as three to one’’. ‘‘That nation 
will win’’, says Von Hindenburg, ‘‘which has the, best 
nerves’’. It is recognized by all, that the moral life and 
spiritual quality of the men in camp and trench is a vital 
and determining factor. This is something that espe- 
cially concerns the churches, for this is their special 
charge. To whom should the government naturally turn 
in this time for the work of safeguarding the moral life 
and ministering to the spiritual nature, but to the 
churches? Asa matter of fact, however, the government 
did not turn to the churches, but to other organizations. 

First, we have the work of ministering to the moral 
and spiritual life of men within the camp, and the govern- 
ment has formally recognized the Young Men’s Christian 
Association as the qualified agency. Let me say that I 
have visited nearly all of the camps and cantonments in 
all parts of the country and have observed closely the 
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work carried on by this agency. It is doing a great work 
along many lines, social, recreational, and spiritual, and 
one cannot commend it too highly. But the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is not the churches and does not 
officially represent the churches. I know fully the ideals 
and purposes of the leaders in charge of this work, and 
can testify to their determination to have the association 
emphasize a religious message. But with it all, the sol- 
diers make a clear distinction between the association 
and the churches, not always be it said, to the credit of 
the churches. All of the men active in the association 
work are active members of the churches. But the 
churches as churches do not function. 

The same is true in large part in the case of work 
outside the camps. The fact that thousands of young 
men were taken from home and placed in a new commun- 
ity, created some new problems. In times past armies 
have been destroyed in camp, and more men have been 
disqualified by vice diseases than by wounds in battle. 
The government determined to avert this catastrophe if 
possible. And so it sought to make training camp com- 
munities as safe as possible for the men. It sought to 
expel the vice exploiters and protect the men from need- 
less temptation. It sought to co-ordinate various agen- 
cies of civic life and recreational activity and attract the 
men with proper diversions. To whom might we suppose 
the government would naturally turn for this sort of min- 
istry? We are told that the churches are the salt of the 
earth, and so we might suppose they would be charged 
with the task of making the communities wholesome. 

But as a matter of fact, a commission was appointed 
to have charge of this work, to co-ordinate various social 
agencies and make their work effective. In some in- 
stances, in many instances indeed, men and women active 
in the churches were invited into conference and became 
members of the local committees. But the churches them- 
selves do not function in this work in a vital way. The lead- 
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ers of this work recognize quite fully the value of the 
churches in creating the moral atmosphere of the commun- 
ity. But the churches are regard as aids to other agencies. 
A hundred and one organizations and communities are ap- 
pealing to the churches and are soliciting their aid. But 
mark it well, it is outside unofficial agencies seeking to 
use the churches; it is not the churches themselves taking 
the initiative and functioning directly. There is a very 

vital distinction between these two things. ; 

In the work of relief, much the same situation exists. 
There is a great work to be done in battle-torn lands in 
ministering to the needy and feeding the hungry. At 
home there is a work equally important in gathering ma- 
terials for soldiers, in caring for the families of enlisted 
men and in keeping in touch with men at the front. In 
addition, there is the work of caring for broken families 
and rebuilding broken homes. 

To whom might we expect the people would naturally 
turn for this service? The churches are here to repre- 
sent the love and helpfulness of Jesus Christ; they are 
called to be the organized love in their communnties. Yet 
neither the army nor the people looked to the churches 
for this great work. They recognized and commended 
the Red Cross. Here again we have a marvel of efficiency 
and power, and a large proportion of the men and women 
active in Red Cross, are active and interested members 
of the churches. But here again we have the same result. 
The churches do not function directly in this work; the 
initiative is not with the churches but with an outside 
agency. The churches furnish workers for the many local 
branches; but we are plainly informed that it must be in 
eoutrol and under the supervision of the Red Cross. 

There are some reasons for this which may be noted. 
For one thing, our present divided Christendom makes 
united effort impossible. Suppose the government should 
recognize one church a little more than another. At once 
there would be heart-burning and complaints. And so 
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the government was compelled to be non-committal to- 
ward all. Catholics and Protestants could not co-operate 
as church bodies. Individuals from both communions 
may do so, but the churches could not. In many com- 
munities the various Protestant bodies have never learned 
to co-operate; and they do not know how to begin or 
what to do. 

Then we are faced with the sad fact that the churches 
are not organized for efficient service. Many have no 
real organization of their people. Very few are even 
twenty-five per cent efficient. The gospel has been re- 
garded as a matter of faith and feeling. We believe in 
the Kingdom of God and pray for its coming; but it has 
never dawned upon many that Christianity needs active 
service, and men who believe in the Kingdom of God are 
actually to work effectively that the Kingdom may come. 

Yet there is another side to this story which must be 
taken into account. The government recognizes very 
fully the value of Christian teachers and chaplains in the 
camps and in the army, and it has asked the various reli- 
gious bodies to furnish qualified men for this position. 
The churches are expected to keep in sympathetic touch 
with these chaplains and to aid them in every possible 
way. In addition to this the various religious bodies have 
placed camp pastors, or voluntary chaplains, in all of the 
camps and have sustained them while in this service. The 
churches have workers, both ministers and laymen, by 
the hundreds for service in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and in various other agencies. No one who 
knows what the churches are doing can speak lightly of 
their work. 

This other fact should be noted for it is quite signifi- 
eant. All of these organizations and agencies have been 
obliged to look to the church for a large proportion of 
their workers. In the case of the Y. M. C. A. this is, of 
course, the fact. And more and more this great Christian 
agency is seeking to co-ordinate its plans more fully and 
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directly with those of the churches. The Commission on 
Training Camp communities has come to rely very large- 
ly upon the churches for the work of creating a strong 
and wholesome moral tone. And everyone familiar with 
conditions in these communities finds that the various 
other agencies are potent and successful in proportion 
to the interest and co-operation of the churches. Where 
the representatives of the Commission on Training Camp 
Communities ignored the churches, as was the case in 2 
number of cities, there has been confusion and the work 
has seriously lagged. Where the churches have been 
recognized and enlisted, large and beneficent results have 
been secured. 

There is something in all this that raises a troublesome 
question. Why did not the churches take the initiative 
in these varied forms of service? Why did the churches 
allow the initiative to other and outside agencies? And 
there is something here that should bring a chastened 
hopefulness. The aid and inspiration of the churches 
have been solicited by the government and by innumera- 
ble helpful agencies; and in proportion to the ¢o-opera- 
tion of the churches the work has been successful. > 


II. Tue Deeper Issuts or THE Hovr. - 


Thus far we have dealt only with the local and super- 
ficial questions of the hour and have limited our inquiry 
to our own land. But beyond these questions are some 
serious issues which must be faced. And these deeper 
and wider world issues raise some most disturbing prob- 
lems. This world war is one of the greatest calamities 
that has ever befallen the human race. It is impossible 
for any man to appreciate the magnitude of this calamity 
or to measure its tragedies. 

This great war raises some very serious questions. 
Why has this calamity come upon the world? Could not 
Christianity have prevented this war? Could not the 
churches of Europe have created a state of mind which 
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would have made such a war impossible? And why is it 
that so-called Christian nations have permitted such 
atrocities as have been committed on sea and land? 

We cannot say that no one expected the war to come, 
for discerning men in Europe have foreseen and foretold 
war: some have anticipated ‘‘Der Tag’’ with pleasure, as 
in Germany. Some have regarded it as inevitable, as in 
France and Britain. Church leaders and statesmen have 
seen the nations sowing the wind; and in a way they have 
foreseen that the nations must reap the whirlwind. But 
-——and this is the puzzling thing about it all—church lead- 
ers have done little to change conditions and avert the 
catastrophe. Hither they did not clearly see what was 
going on or they were afraid to speak. 

The nations of Europe have professed faith in Jesus 
Christ. Yet the foreign policies of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations have been practically untouched by the Chris- 
tian spirit. Those policies might have belonged indiffer- 
ently to Mohammedan, Buddhist, or pagan peoples. Lit- 
tle or no attempt has been made to teach the brotherhood 
of mankind or to interpret the Sermon on the Mount 
across international boundaries. Not only so, but the un- 
derlying principles of European civilization have been 
purely Gentile and un-Christian: the nations have been 
looking each on the things of self and no one on the things 
of others. Each has been trying to secure the largest 
share of the earth, to control the world’s trade routes and 
to checkmate its competitors; each has sought after the 
things that make for national advantage, and have not 
taken thought for the things that make for world peace. 
The nations have believed in the God of Heaven, but they 
have not believed in the one Father of all. Each nation 
has had a natural religion, a tribal God. Ina partial way 
they have believed in justice and brotherhood, but little 
effort has been made to apply these principles across in- 
ternational boundaries. 

The war, it is evident, grows out of a wrong state of 
mind in the people of the world, and this raises a very 
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fundamental question: could not the churches have 
created a state of mind which would have made the war 
impossible? These peoples are not Mohammedan or 
pagan; but they one and all profess allegiance to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. There is a failure somewhere, and it is 
useless to try to blind the facts. The churches have failed 
to create a Christian state of mind im the peoples under 
their tutelage. They have failed to give the nations a 
strong and wise leadership. We cannot say that Chris- 
tianity has failed; but we must admit with Phillips 
Brooks, that it has not been tried. The world makes a 
clear distinction between Christianity and the churches; 
and the world is mainly right. 

However, this only throws the burden back upon the 
churches. For we are faced with the inevitable question: 
why has Christianity not been tried? Surely nineteen 
hundred years is long enough for the churches to have 
understood some of the things of Christ and to have gone 
some distance toward the Kingdom of God. Men are 
asking these questions and they must be answered. The 
most fatuous and foolish policy is for the church to forbid 
such questions and to try to rule them out of course.’ The 
wise and honest policy is to admit failure and oe an 
honest effort of amendment. 


II. Tse Duty or tHe CHuRCHEs. 


The situation today is a challenge to the churches to 
interpret the meaning of the present crisis and give the 
world a wise leadership. And so we turn from the un- 
congenial work of criticism, to note the vital constructive 
work of the churches. Several items entering into this 
duty may be mentioned. 

1. The churches must examine themselves and set 
their own house in order. ‘‘ Judgment must begin at the 
house of God.’’ The present leadership of the churches 
is seriously open to question. Leaders are expected to 
lead. Shepherds are commissioned to guard the flock and 
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see that no harm comes to it. But look at the war torn 
lands of Kurope. Certainly the Roman Catholic Church 
stands convicted of blindness, crass stupidity, and rank 
cowardice. Certainly also the state churches of Germany 
and Britain stand accused of spiritual: blindness and 
moral weakness. The churches must take themselves in 
hand and see how far they are to blame for the world’s 
disasters. They may well humble themselves before the 
Lord and repent in dust and ashes. 

The churches must return to Christ and exalt him as 
Master and King. They must know the mind of the Lord 
and be able to dissolve men’s doubts. We do not expect 
the churches to solve the world’s problems off hand. Least 
of all do we look to the churches for social programs and 
political platforms. But the churches should interpret 
clearly the essential truths of the gospel; they should 
give men great principles that will enable them to meet 
questions as they arise. The world will return to the 
churches when the churches return to Christ. The faith 
of the people will revive when the church regains its dé- 
votion to God. Everywhere men are asking some anxious 
questions about the churches. They are saying that if 
the Christianity of the churches is the only gospel, it is 
hardly worth while for us to consider it longer. Many 
men confess that they have not much hope in present-day 
churches. Churchmen may resent these questions; but 
that is the most foolish policy possible. The world wants 
a real faith; it is anxious to have a real message of God. 
But it demands something more Christian and more 
potent than the ecclesiasticism of the past or the weak- 
ness of the present. The churches claim that they have 
the very truth of God that can dispel men’s doubts and 
save the world. Then the churches must make that truth 
known to men and must give mankind a true leadership. 
The time for trifling, make-believe, half truths, is past. 
The world waits for a church that will take Christ serious- 
ly and will follow whithersoever he leads. 
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2. The churches must interpret the moral order of the 
universe and the necessity of judgment. There is no 
mystery about the world war. It has not come upon us 
without observation or without cause. On the contrary, 
the seeds of the present war have been sown broadcast 
in Europe and planted deep in the social order. For gen- 
erations the nations of Europe have been engaged in the 
work of world aggression. They have been stealing the 
land of weaker peoples, competing for control of the seas, 
dominating the strategic points of trade and erecting 
tariff walls. They have been creating international jeal- 
ousies, talking about the coming war, rattling the sabre, 
starting war scares, seeking to check one another by a 
balance of power. They have looked with envious eyes 
upon their neighbor’s land, and they have then seized it 
if the victim was unable to defend himself. At various 
times diplomats have met and played with the destiny of 
peoples as though they were pawns on a chess board. 
The stronger nations have treated weaker peoples as 
legitimate objects of exploitation. Financiers and bank- 
ers have coveted the resources of backward peoples and 
have secured valuable franchises from weak and corrupt 
rulers. They have then used the power of the home gov- 
ernment to protect their investments and subdue protest- 
ing peoples. : 

‘‘They that sow the wind shall reap whirlwind.’’ ‘‘Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ Of old the nations have 
heard this truth preached; they have been told in stern 
lessons of suffering that this is a moral universe. But 
‘‘men never will be wise till they are fools forever’’. So 
they have gone on in their self-will, believing they had 
outwitted God, flattering themselves with the delusion 
that they were pets of Providence and persuaded that he 
was too much interested in their progress ever to call 
them to account. ‘‘Because sentence against their evil 
works was not executed speedily, therefore the hearts of 
the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil.’’ 
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In the case of the person, the sin and the penalty often 
come close together, and men can readily see the relation 
between them. In the case of a nation the process moves 
slower, and so men think the law has failed. We need 
to realize that God moves in a large orbit and does not 
balance accounts every night. A thousand years are with 
him as one day. We judge by man’s day and fancy we 
have escaped the reckoning. But God always arrives and 
settles accounts. Doom may be delayed, but soon or late 
judgment is set and the books are balanced. The fact 
that judgment does not fall today does not mean that it 
will never fall. Nay, it means that it will be the heavier 
when it comes; for deferred payments bear heavy inter- 
est. God is most to be feared when he seems to be doing 
nothing. The books are always balanced with interest 
compounded for delay. 

Judgment is the great rectifier in the life of men and 
nations. It is a dreadful thing when judgment falls. Yes, 
but it would be a more dreadful thing if judgment never 
fell. That would mean a non-moral God. In that case ~ 

‘“The pillared firmament were rottenness 
And earth’s base built on stubble.”’ 

Suppose for a moment that the moral law were re- 
pealed and judgment never fell; suppose that selfishness 
and greed could bring success and peace; suppose the na- 
tions could sow suspicion and jealousy and yet grow 
strong and prosper. Suppose for Europe long sowing 
the wind there had come no whirlwind; suppose there had 
been for the nations no war, no crisis, no judgment? That 
were a tragedy far beyond the present horror and hell. 
That would mean that moral distinctions were effaced ; 
that nations could sow thorns and gather grapes; that 
righteousness is a dream and God does not care. 

The war is the judgment of God upon men and na- 
tions. It affirms once more the old law that whatsoever 
nations sow that shall they also reap. It has required 
this world calamity to make this truth plain. And the 
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war will not be in vain if it teaches men to heed the law 
and obey it. 

3. The churches must interpret the moral value of the 
deeds of men and nations; they must bring to men a con- 
viction of sin and must lead nations to repentance. We 
have seen that the war has causes real and knowable. We 
must now see the moral quality of these causes and know 
what lies behind them. 

It has been shown by many students of international 
affairs that the chief causes of the war are economic. 
During the past century, due in large part to the multi- 
plication of machinery, there has been a vast increase in 
the world’s wealth. Industries have developed and trade 
has expanded. The industrial nations, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Britain and France, have produced more goods than 
they could consume at home. They have therefore looked 
forth upon the world to find new markets. Naturally and 
inevitably they have come into competition for the world’s 
trade. Not only so, but due to this industrial develop- 
ment there has been a vast increase in surplus capital. 
This surplus capital seeks investment where returns are 
large and certain; and so it is invested in weaker and un- 
developed countries. It seeks to secure valuable privi- 
leges and to exploit a people’s resources to its own ad- 
vantage. Very often it regards the backward peoples of 
earth as so many hunting grounds for traders and ex- 
ploiters. It was surplus capital that led Great Britain 
into Egypt and France into Morocco. It was surplus 
capital that negotiated the Six Power Loan in China and 
led to the strangulation of Persia. (Howe: ‘‘Why 
War?’’) It was the desire of Germany to find new mar- 
kets and checkmate Britain that led her into Mesopotamia 
and Africa. It was surplus capital invested in African 
rubber that led King Leopold to commit such wrongs 
against the natives. On the other side these industrial 
nations needed raw materials for their manufacturing in- 
terests; and so they set out to gain control of the neces- 
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sary supplies. Germany had become an expanding in- 
dustrial nation; she wanted the coal and iron of Northern 
France; she wanted new markets and control of trade 
routes. And this in part explains the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine and accounts for the German plan of military 
campaign. Ina word, the causes of the present Huropean 
war are planted deep in the industrial and economic life 
of the nations. ‘‘They run deep’’, says David Jayne Hill, 
‘‘into the soil of trade rivalries’’. ‘‘Modern wars are 
primarily trade wars.’’ ‘‘The causes of war are primar- 
ily business interests, markets, resources, trade routes.’’ 
(Hill: ‘‘The Rebuilding of Europe’’, p. 34, 80.) 

But if we stopped here we should stop far short of the 
deep moral truth. Here is where many historians and 
sociologists stop in their discussion of the war. But this 
is the very point where the real work of the moralist and 
prophet begins; for behind the economic is the moral; 
and with this the churches are directly concerned. What 
we call the economic and political factors are simply the 
outward and visible expression of moral will and spirit- 
ual forces. ‘‘To the prophet’’, says George Adam Smith, 
‘‘a nation’s politics are not arbitrary; they are not de- 
pendent on the will of kings or the management of par- 
ties. They are the natural outcome of the nation’s char- 
acter. What the people are, that will their policies be.’’ 
(George Adam Smith, ‘‘Isaiah’’: Vol. I, p. 224.) Bad 
polities grow out of bad morals. Wrong economic poli- 
cies are the expression of wrong character. It is the 
business of the church to recognize this profound truth, 
to go behind the economic and political to the heart and 
conscience of men; and by means of the woes of society 
to reveal the sinfulness of sin and emphasize the need of 
national repentance. 

Tn the hell that has opened in Europe we see the deep 
damnation of Europe’s sin. We see now that behind the 
secret diplomacy of governments is the utter selfishness 
of men. We see that the ambition of world traders and 
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the schemes of high finance were conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity. More than that, we see how the sin and 
selfishness of men run through the people and implicate 
the whole nation. We see how the selfish and sordid 
schemes of a few bankers and junkers to exploit a weaker 
nation and use the government as a collecting agency, 
brings woe upon a whole nation and drags down many 
innocent lives. In the glare of burning cities and deso- 
lated homes, in the presence of outraged women and mur- 
dered children, we see the sinfulness of sin and learn how 
far men have gone on the way to hell. Hurope is in hell 
today because Europe has sinned. In the hell that is 
opened we read the sinfulness of the sin; in the evil deeds 
of men we see the need of avenging fires to burn away the 
wrong. There is no mystery about the catastrophe that 
has befallen Europe. It is the inevitable result of sin. 
It is the Nemesis of outraged justice. 

It is just here that we read the clear duty of the 
churches. They must bring home to men a deep convic- 
tion of sin and must create a discriminating and active 
conscience. They must see the essential nature of sin 
and must make men see its deep damnation. It is at this 
point that we find the most signal failure of the churches. 
They have not given the people of Europe a faithful lead- 
ership. They have not so witnessed for the divine law 
as to train the conscience of the people. They ought to 
have witnessed for the divine law so plainly and faith- 
fully that the nations might have learned the lesson at 
less cost. The churches have not known what was going 
on in the nations they were sent to guide; or they have 
been too weak and ineffective to voice a real protest. It 
is certain that they have not striven unto blood in resist- 
ing sin. Leaders are expected to lead. Shepherds are 
commissioned to guard the flock and see that no harm 
comes to it. But look at the war torn lands of Europe. 

The churches must drag these sins, all sins, out into 
the light; they must expose them, brand them, slay them 
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with the sword of the Spirit. All lawlessness in sin, sin 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death. Sin murders 
the individual sou!. But even more, it murders nations, 
brings disaster upon society, fills the earth with rapine 
and woe. Never again can we look upon greed and selfish- 
ness, injustice and exploitation, with indifference. From 
this time forth the church must set upon these sins the 
brand of Cain. There never was such an opportunity for 
a church with the insight of the prophet to witness for 
God and to bring a conviction of sin. 

Then the churches must lead men to repentance and 
righteousness. ‘‘Sin well discovered is half cured.’’ The 
world must have a new spirit before it can have real 
peace. The nations must have a new mind. They must 
renounce their evil heritage. There must be deep peni- 
tence for the past and sincere purpose in the future. 
Many of the advocates of world peace are reversing the 
immutabie order: First righteousness, then peace. ‘‘The 
fruit of righteousness is peace; and the effect of righte- 
ousness is quietness and confidence forever.’’ Here is- 
a supreme opportunity for the churches to bring to men 
a conviction of righteousness and lead them to sincere 
and thorough-going repentance. 

4. The world today needs a new soul and more soul. 
Something is wrong with modern society. Something is 
wrong with a civilization that contains within itself the 
possibility of such disasters, and at bottom this is the 
trouble: The world lacks soul. The body has grown faster 
than the spirit. 

For the last two generations the nations have given 
themselves to material development. Man has not been 
content to create wealth by hand; but he has created much 
machinery; he has then belted up his machinery to the 
cosmic forces of the universe and has made them serve 
his purposes. Men have given themselves to scientific 
study and have read many of nature’s secrets. Men have 
run to and fro in the earth; knowledge has increased; 
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man has learned how to master some of nature’s forces; 
he has dug treasures out of the mines and has greatly in- 
creased his wealth. And men have forgotten that there 
is a God above. They have been gaining the world, but 
have been losing their souls. They have reversed the old 
order and have declared that man does live by bread 
alone. They have lived out the theory that a people’s 
life does consist in the abundance of the things that it 
possesseth. 

And what of the churches during this wonderful time? 
The nations have grown strong but the churches have re- 
mained weak. Civilization has created wonderful de- 
vices in manufacture, art and trade. The body has grown 
large and strong, but the soul has not grown in like de- 
gree. Civilization has gone forward developing vast 
powers; but the churches have stood still and remained 
inert and powerless. The churches have failed to gauge 
and control the civilization that has grown up under its 
long tutelage. ‘‘The church reared the nations, but it is 
not able to control them for the Kingdom of God. Why ?’’ 
asks Principal Forsyth. (‘‘The Justification of God’’, 
p. 100.) And this failure to understand the gospel and 
to direct the forces of society, as Forsyth shows, creates 
a situation that is most difficult and almost hopeless. 

It is true that God has never left Himself without a 
witness and has sent into the world a succession of 
prophets. But it has been with these modern prophets 
as with the prophets of Israel; men hearkened not unto 
them nor inclined their ears; but each generation grew 
more callous than its parent. But most significant fact 
of all, many of the prophets of our modern world have 
stood outside the pulpit and some have stood outside the 
church. The tragic fact faces us that civilization has 
grown in material resources and mental power faster 
than it has grown in moral insight and spiritual dynamic. 

What can we do? We say that the church is called to 
be the soul of the world. But has the church soul enough 
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to vitalize the world? It is easy for men to indulge in 
platform platitudes about the churches wielding a uni- 
versal influence and being able to handle the situation 
after the war. They could not, or they did not, prevent 
the war. Can they repair the waste of many nations and 
offer a powerful leadership? This talk about the power 
of the churches to handle the situation and guide the na- 
tions may deceive those who use it; but it goes far to 
justify the saying that language is given to man to con- 
seal thought. It is hard for anyone who sees things as 
they are to be very enthusiastic about the power of the 
churches to lead the world. We might as well recognize 
the fact that nothing worth while can be done all at once. 
And we might as well recognize the fact that whatever 
is done must be done at real cost. There is no primrose 
path into the Kingdom of God. The only way the Master 
knew whereby the world could be saved, was the way of 
the cross. And the only way whereby the churches can 
become the power of God unto the salvation of man, is» 
the way up Calvary. Why are the churches so weak to- 
day? There is one fact that lets us into the secret: they 
have lost the cross ovt of their life. They have not lost 
Christ’s cross, for they still sing of that and make their 
boast init. But they have lost their own cross, that cross 
which Christ offers men as the law and the power of their 
life. ‘‘It is the uncrucified Christianity that speaks in 
the church pulpit and sits in the church pews’’, said a 
clear-eyed socialist; ‘‘that is driving the passion for hu- 
manity into other channels than the churches’’. 

How can the churches gain more life and power? There 
is only one way given under Heaven: they must accept 
their cross and die upon it. The cross and the cross 
alone is the power of God unto the life of men and the 
salvation of the world. At the cross, in the cross, through 
the cross, the churches can gain and regain spirit and 
power. Nothing but a crucified Christianity can ever win 
the world unto a crucified Christ. 
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5. Closely related to this is the challenge upon the 
churches to reconceive the gospel and interpret the deeper 
meaning of things. What is the most serious charge that 
may be bruoght against much of our current religion? 
Like Martha, it is cumbered about many things; but often 
it has forgotten the one thing needful. Men in the pulpits 
are discussing interesting subjects; sometimes they are 
dealing with themes of the day. But after all, much of 
this preaching is but the echo of newspapers; much of it 
goes no deeper and rises no higher than the leading edi- 
torials of the day. One goes to conferences and conven- 
tions and hears men debating important questions. But 
alas, too often they are small and partial interests. There 
is no vision of the Kingdom in them. They view things 
in their smallness and not in their largeness. They look 
at these subjects by themselves and not in relation to the 
Kingdom of God. 

Much of our modern religion is shallow. De Profundis 
is not in it or of it. One listens to it almost in vain for 
the deeper notes. One waits long for the higher vision. 
There is little conception of the majesty of God or the 
magnitude of the cross. The world today needs the clear 
vision of God. It needs the great idea of the Kingdom. 
It needs the clear vision of man with a hell beneath and 
a Heaven above. It needs to see the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin and the surpassing beauty of holiness. It needs 
the vision of God high and lifted up, to deepen its depths 
and heighten its heights. 

6. The churches must train men and organize their 
forces for effective Kingdom service. It is admitted by 
all that vast resources are running to waste in the 
churches. It is said that the churches are not twenty-five 
per cent efficient. There is too much truth in these criti- 
cisms to dismiss them lightly. 

The church is called the moral power house of the com- 
munity. Be it so; it is a fine conception. But power 
exists for the sake of results. What is the use of generat- 
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ing moral dynamic if that dynamic lies latent? What is 
the use of a power house if the engines are never geared 
up to any adequate tasks? 

We realize fully the problem here. Not for a moment 
would we have the churches undertake to do everything 
that needs to be done in the community. The churches’ 
work is primarily moral and spiritual. They are here to 
create character, to develop moral insight, to make dyna- 
mic lives. It would be a mistake for the churches to drop 
from the first best to the second best. We must recognize 
also that there is a Providence in the division of labor. 
In many communities there are a hundred and one agen- 
cies for doing all kinds of work. A large proportion of 
the men and women who are active in these agencies, de- 
rived their training and inspiration from the churches. 
This is an encouraging fact and we all rejoice in it. Not 
for a moment would we have it otherwise. We do not 
find fault with these agencies. We do not want the 
churches to take over their work. 

It is just here that the churches face their great oppor- 
tunity. They are called to the work of winning men to 
Christ, training them for service, interpreting the sacred- 
ness of all service, giving them a vision of the Kingdom, 
and then sending them out into the world to do the will 
of God along the line of their daily work and to seek the 
Kingdom of God through the institutions of which they 
area part. In the work of evangelism the churches should 
have a definite and comprehensive program. In the work 
of moral education they should be immeasureably more 
efficient than the public schools in purely secular educa- 
tion. In the work of social service they should confess 
their obligation to serve all life and should seek to make 
the principles of Christ effective in all relations. In the 
nation they should cherish high ideals of public duty and 
should ensure a mighty impact of their religious life upon 
the policy of the people. 

7. The churches must find some way of expressing 
their common purpose and co-operating for Kingdom 
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ends. Our present divided Christendom is the scandal 
of the world. The Master within the very shadow of the 
cross, prayed that his disciples might be one. He declared 
that ‘‘by this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one for another’’. He hoped that his dis- 
ciples might be one, that the world might know that the 
Father had sent the Son to be a Prince and Saviour. The 
question of Christian union is thus a vital matter with the 
Son of man. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the question of church 
union here, for that is a purely academic question at this 
stage. The churches are not ready for union and it is 
vain to debate the question. But the question of church 
federation and co-operation is wholly practical and pos- 
sible. There are some ways in which believers in Christ 
may express their common life; there are surely some 
ways in which they can co-operate for Kingdom ends. 
Some things are possible at this hour. We cannot get 
together on a creedal basis; and it might mean nothing 
if we could. We can never find our way to union by mu- 
tual compromises, for compromise has made the tragedy 
of history. No; all this might be purely formal and ex- 
ternal uniformity ; it might be the perfection of machinery 
but might mean the death of all spontaneity. 

We can come close together in the search for the King- 
dom of God. Why have such unfortunate divisions arisen 
in Christendom? At bottom the reason is plain: men lost 
the vision of the Kingdom and substituted the idea of a 
church. They misplaced the emphasis from essentials to 
incidentals. What shall we do today? We must regain 
the idea of the Kingdom of God and make it central in 
our thought and regnant in our life. We must see our 
real work in the world and unite with all men of good 
will in its accomplishment. -We will come together in 
service for a common Kingdom. In our communities 
many things are possible; and many things are being 
done. We see the churches co-operating in temperance 
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work, to protect the child, to secure better housing, to 
make a better industrial condition. Let the churches ac- 
cept their common tasks; let them find some way of mak- 
ing a full impact of their religious life upon society and 
the nation. Let them do this for the present with all their 
mind and heart. And one day they will find that interest 
in incidentals has disappeared, and they are really one— 
one not in creedal forms perhaps or church policies, but 
one in the unity of the Spirit and in purpose, one in ef- 
fort, one in desire to seek a common Kingdom and honor 
a common Lord. 

8. Finally. The churches must challenge the devo- 
tion of men with a great task. The world war has been 
a day of revelation. It has revealed some of the sins of 
men and the defects in society. But even more significant 
than all this, it has revealed the power of Heaven and de- 
votion in men. We have confessed that this is a mate- 
riahstic age. We know men have devoted themselves to 
gain and ease. We had come to believe that we had de- 
generated morally; that ease and luxury had rotted the 
moral fibre; that the rank and file of men would remain 
in their tents of ease and would shrink from hardship 
and loss. 

The war has completely dispelled all such notions. In 
many nations the call to arms has sounded; men have 
been asked to leave home and go to the trenches. And 
what do we find? Men responding to the summons and 
going forth gladly to serve the nation and humanity. 
Young men with fine prospects have closed up their busi- 
ness and have laid everything upon the altar. At great 
loss they have gone into camp and have accepted the dis- 
cipline of army life. Millions of men have gone to the 
battlefield and into the trenches, there to endure hardship 
unspeakable. When the call sounded they have gone over 
the top to face almost certain death; on ‘‘No Man’s 
Land’’ they have laid down life without complaining. At 
the front they have accepted hardship and have been in 
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jeopardy every hour. They did this often with utter 
faith in the nation and its leaders. Some with larger 
understanding caught the vision of the better world and 
were willing to die that the world might be made safe 
for other generations. There is something unspeakably 
splendid in this heroism and self-sacrifice; and the world 
must see to it that these men do not suffer and die in vain. 

But there is a deeper lesson here which the churches 
may well take to heart. Men are willing to endure hard- 
ship and give life for their nation and its flag. Have the 
churches a cause and ideal that can evoke and command 
an equal devotion? This question awakens some serious 
doubts. The churches have pleaded for money and work- 
ers at home; and alas, the response has been very meager 
and disappointing. The churches have pleaded for men 
and money for missions; and behold the meager response. 
America alone will spend more money in one year of the 
war than all the churches of the land have given for the 
world’s evangelization in a hundred years. The churches 
of Britain have gone to the universities for men for the 
missionary enterprise, and they asked for only eight hun- 
dred of their best men and women each year for thirty 
years. And yet from Oxford and Cambridge alone have 
gone out for the war in less than three years more than 
were wanted for the world’s evangelism from all the 
universities for thirty years. 

There is something here whose significance the 
churches must not miss. Why have the churches met 
with such a meager response? It is not because their 
challenge has been too high and their demand too exact- 
ing? The direct opposite is the fact. The churches have 
failed because they have challenged men with too small 
a task. They have left men unmoved because they did 
not appeal to the heroic elements in life. Why are so 
many men indifferent to the church? In some cases, in 
many cases, no doubt, it is moral indifference. But in 
many cases also it is due to the fact that the churches 
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have not offered a task worth while. The Master always 
appealed to the heroic in men. When he saw a man waver- 
ing in his allegiance he intensified the moral challenge. 
Many men are indifferent to the churches because the 
churches offer a small task. They do not challenge men 
with a great endeavor. 

What shall the churches do? What is the cause ot 
failure here? The churches have lost the vision of the 
Kingdom and so have no challenge for men. We have 
pleaded with men to come and be saved, when Jesus calls 
men to be partners with Himself in building His King- 
dom. The churches must go back and reconceive the es- 
sential gospel. They must regain and reveal the great 
ideal of the Kingdom of God. We never shall see Chris- 
tianity arise and flourish in its fullness of power till we 
take hold of it in its largeness and not in its smallness. 
The churches can never regain the interest of men till they 
ean challenge them with the great adventure of God. Men 
will die for a great cause who will not give a dollar — a 
small cause. 

The church of today faces the greatest challenge aa 
supreme opportunity of its long history. Never have 
men felt the woes of society as keenly as today. Never 
have such vital questions been up for a hearing. Never 
have men needed a wise strong leadership with vision 
and power more than today. One and all the leaders and 
saviors of the world have failed. Men have tried diplo- 
macy; and it cannot help us; in fact, it is in large part 
responsible for the war. They have tried education; but 
it cannot change the heart and vitalize the will. They 
have looked to science; but it confesses its helplessness 
today. When half gods go, then God arrives. The ground 
is cleared for a religion of vision and reality and power. 

What then shall the churches do? They must regain 
the idea of the Kingdom of God and make it central in 
their thought and the inspiration of all effort. They 
must find the great elemental truths of Christianity and 
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give them due emphasis. They must have done with half 
truths and make-believe, and have a religion of reality. 
The teachers and prophets of the churches must stand in 
their towers and set themselves upon the watch that they 
may know the mind of the Lord and may have a message 
for the people. Leaders and people must take Jesus Christ 
seriously and must be willing to go the whole length with 
the Son of man. .The churches must organize their forces 
for effective service and must see that they are called at 
once to believe in the Kingdom of God and to make it a 
reality in the world. In the gospel, as we believe, we have 
the very truth of God. Then the churches must make the 
truth of God plain to men and must apply that truth to 
all the relations of society. In the gospel of the Son of 
God there are spiritual potencies beyond our imagina- 
tion to measure. These potencies to be effective in the 
world must be incarnated first in the lives of Christian 
men, and through their efforts released into the world. 
But only.a fraction of these potencies is actually released 
and made effective. The churches must cease to limit 
the grace of God as they have done. Through their 
faith, their willingness, their devotion, they must provide 
a channel and means whereby the potencies of the gospel 
ean attain their full results, and the gospel may indeed 
become the power of God unto the salvation of the world. 


BAPTISM INTO OR UNTO. 


By Ausert R. Bonn, A. M., D. D., Error Baprist anp 
-Rervector, NasHvitue, TENN. 


The following paper proposes a radical variation from 
custom in rendering the expression famritw es, The writer 
does not recall a similar proposal, except those of Broadus 
and Fritzsche, hence his effort might seem to border on 
presumption and temerity, unless supported by cogent 
reasons. These he will seek to indicate. Uniformity in 
rendering the same Greek expression would certainly be 
desirable, if permitted by grammar and correct exegesis. 

The text of Westcott and Hort contains seventeen pas- 
sages (counting the parallels of Mk. 1:4 and Lk. 3:3 as 
one) in which the expression farrifw cis occurs. In these 
the American Standard Revision renders «is thus: in, 
once; into, twelve times; unto, four times. In this list 
the physical element of the ceremony is mentioned but 
once, and the American Revision gives it thus: ‘‘ And it 
came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Naz- 
areth of Galilee, and was baptized of John in [eis] the 
Jordan’’ (Mk. 1:9). However, the margin has ‘‘Gr. 
into’’; either in or unto might be used here, for eis often 
has the static meaning equivalent to é; also «is with a 
verb of motion often means into. 

It will not be necessary to discuss this one passage 
(Mk. 1:9). The other sixteen examples give the figurative 
or spiritual element of the ceremony. Our task has to do 
with them. We propose to show that for these examples 
the rendering ‘‘unto”’ for «is is to be preferred. In speak- 
ing of a group of five of these examples, Dr. Broadus re- 
marks: ‘‘The question may also arise whether it is not 
better, with the great grammatical commentators Fritz- 
sche and Meyer (comp. also Weiss) to understand eis to 
onoma as meaning in all these cases ‘unto the name’, with 
reference to the name, as that to which the ceremony is 
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restricted . . . We believe then that it would be a de- 
cided improvement to render baptize eis everywhere by 
‘unto’’’.. I prefer ‘‘unto’’ for the entire list. 


1. GRAMMAR. 


The problem of rendering may be resolved only 
through an accurate appreciation of Bamrifo as a verb of 
motion, of the force of the preposition «is, and of the mean- 
ing of the accusative case. ‘‘The word extension comes 
as near as any to expressing the broad general idea of the 
accusative as applied to its use with verbs, substantives, 
adjectives, prepositions. It is far more commonly used 
with verbs, to be sure, but at bottom the other uses have 
this same general idea . . . The accusative measures 
an idea as to its content, scope, directions’’.. The action 
of Barritw» will be limited to the use of accusative with «is 
in these examples. 

‘‘But, though «is really means the same thing as &, it 
was early used only with the accusative, and gradually 
specialized thus one of the usuages of év, The locative 
with é however, continued to be used sometimes in the 
same sense as the accusative with «is. The accusative in- 
deed normally suggests motion (extension), and that did 
come to be the common usage of <is plus the accusative. 
The resultant idea would atten be ‘into’, but this was by 
no means always true .. . In itself eis expresses the 
same general dimension relation as é, viz., in. It does 
not of itself mean into, unto, or to. That is the resultant 
idea of the accusative case with verbs of motion.’” In 
the New Testament the accusative is always used with «is, 
whereas év has the locative case. 

In speaking of Acts 2:38, Dr. Robertson says: ‘‘Only 
the context and the tenor of N. T. teaching can determine 
. whether ‘into’, ‘unto’ or merely ‘in’ or ‘on’ (‘upon’) is 


1 Broadus, Com. on Mt. 28:19. 
* Robertson, Gram. Gr. N. T., p. 468. 
®? Robertson, ibid, p. 591. 
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the right translation, a task for the interpreter, not for 
the grammarian’’.’ This statement might equally apply 
to the other examples under review; hence we turn our 
efforts to their exegesis. 


Il. Exncests. 
1. Baptism Unto Something. 


a. Repentance and Remission—‘‘John came, who 
baptized in the wilderness and preached the baptism of 
repentance unto [eis] remission of sins’’ (Mk. 1:4). ‘‘And 
he came into all the region round about the Jordan, 
preaching the baptism of repentance unto [eis] remission 
of sins’”’ (Lk. 3:3). ‘‘I indeed baptize you in water unto 
[eis] repentance’’ (Mt. 3:11). 

Concerning these two examples (count Mk. 1:4 and 
Lk. 3:3 as one), Dr. Broadus gives four possible inter- 
pretations.” [1] ‘‘The most natural way to understand 
this preposition (with its case), in Greek as in English, 
would be ‘in order that you may repent’. So the same 
expression in Wisdom 11:23, ‘Thou overlookest the sins 
of men unto repentance’. The difficulty is that John’s 
baptism evidently presupposed repentance, and was to 
be followed by ‘fruits worthy of repentance’. [2] Accord- 
ingly, some urge that the preposition eis (with its case), 
‘unto’, must here denote the occasion or ground of the 
baptizing, a meaning which it clearly has in 12:41, and 
which is ascribed to it here by the Greek commentator 
Euthymius. This, however, is a very unusual and diffi- 
cult use of the preposition, though certainly possible. 
[3] Others take it to mean generally, ‘with reference to 
repentance’ (so Tyndale, ‘in token of’). Such a meaning 
the preposition with its case does somewhat frequently 
have, and that gives here a very good sense (as it would 
also in Luke 3:3; Mark 1:4, ‘unto remission of sins’). 


1[bid, p. 592. 
2 Com. on Mt. in loco. 
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But it is best to adhere if possible to the common and 
most natural sense ‘in order to’. [4] And it may per- 
haps be so understood if we revert (Cremer) to v. 7, 8, 
the special occasion of what John is saying. Those whom 
he baptized all professed repentance, but concerning some 
it was very doubtful whether there was any real change 
of thought and purpose (see on v. 2), and he exhorts them 
to show by the appropriate fruits that such was the case. 
He might therefore say, ‘I baptize you in order that you 
may really repent’, including in the one view and one ex- 
pression, the primary change of purpose and the subse- 
quent results thereof. This makes the design that of 
John in baptizing (so Hofmann in Keil), and not exactly 
the design of the baptism itself (as Meyer, and many 
others).’’ 

Let us examine these views further. (1) In these pas- 
sages «is cannot have the telic force suggested by the ren- 
dering ‘‘in order to’’, because repentance and remission 
of sins in theory and fact antedate baptism; this is true 
not only for the preaching of John the Baptist but also 
for the entire New Testament. Believers’ baptism, in 
which the soul has previously turned away from thé old 
life of sin to God, is the fundamental New Testament doc- 
trine, but it may not here be argued. (2) Dr. Broadus has 
sufficiently indicated the difficulty here. (4) The-fault of 
this theory is that it makes the entire process of John’s 
baptizing the design, rather than each individual case of 
the ceremony, the object of «is. This would be easy for 
one to see, as one might look back over either the fact or 
the record of John’s ministry, but the actual recipient of 
the rite would not have this perspective; to him it would 
have individual and particular reference. Baptism meant 
something to each subject, who would not be thinking 
about John’s entire ministry as he came to the ceremony 
at the hands of John. The theory is too far removed 
from the candidate. 

My own view more nearly conforms to the third theory, 
though Tyndale’s expression is not quite broad enough 
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to cover the other examples. ‘‘Unto’’, ‘‘with reference 
to’’ the accusative with «is, would designate my view; the 
special ‘‘with reference to’’ must be gathered in each 
case. Here the meaning would be: ‘‘I baptize you unto, 
with reference to repentance or remission, which you have 
already experienced.’’ Baptism is retroactive, not telic, 
in its significance. 

‘‘And Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
(<is) the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit’”’ (Acts 2.38). Here, as in the other 
two examples, it would be impossible to escape the doe- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, if ‘‘unto’’ (¢s) has the 
force of ‘‘in order to’’, or ‘‘for the purpose of’’. Other 
New Testament teaching will not allow such a doctrine; 
salvation is prior to baptism and is the sine qua non of 
the rite. ‘‘Be baptized unto (with reference to) remis- 
sion’’ means that ‘‘in your baptism you are setting forth 
the fact of your remission which you have already ex~ 
perienced and which was mediated to you through your 
repentance’’. 

b. Death.—‘‘Or are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into (és) his 
death? We were buried therefore with him through bap- 
tism into («is) death: that like as Christ was raised from 
the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life’? (Rom. 6:3, 4). In these 
two passages I would render eis by ‘‘unto’’ (with refer- 
ence to). In verse three the cis rév 6évarov évrod refers to 
the sacrificial death of Christ. ‘‘We were baptized with 
reference to (unto) His death.’? Baptism would have no 
meaning apart from the atonement made by Him. In 
emphasizing baptism the apostle ‘‘singles out only its 
reference to the atoning work of Christ, the objective dy- 
ing for sin, because he is occupied particularly with this 
side of the subject. The question of the apostle really 
is: ‘Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
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with reference to Jesus Christ, were baptized with refer- 
ence to his atonement?’’” To render «is by ‘‘into’’ would 
not give the accurate and full meaning (see later under 
IL1, b). 

In verse four, two interpretations are possible. (1) 
eis Tov Odvarov may refer to Christ’s death, with reference 
to which the baptism gets its meaning; the believer also 
participates in the benefits of the risen life of Christ. (2) 
The death may be the symbolic act by which the recipient 
of baptism sets forth the fact that he himself has bene- 
fited by the work of Christ both in death and resurrection. 
‘“‘The resemblance does not cease with the burial. The 
immersion is, of course, temporary, momentary; the sub- 
ject of it is immediately raised up from the watery grave, 
and this is like the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 

The action of burial and resurrection is in each 
case momentary, but the consequence of resurrection is 
continuous. As Christ lived and lives after his death, 
just so the believer lives and shall continue to live after 
his union with Christ, as exemplified in his baptism.’” 
This view is preferable. 4 

ce. Indefinite-—Paul asked the poorly instructed _dis- 
ciples of John: ‘‘Into (eis) what then were ye baptized?’’ 
(Acts 19:3.) ‘‘Unto’’ (with reference to) is clearly bet- 
ter than ‘‘into’’. : 

d. John’s Baptism.—Their reply is given. ‘‘ And they 
said, Into («is) John’s baptism’’ (Acts 19:3). There is 
no difficulty here in the use of ‘‘unto’’ (with reference 
to), since their act took meaning from John’s teaching, 
and their mention of it is historical. As a matter of fact 
they were not baptized ‘‘into’’ John’s baptism but with 
it, and his baptism had reference to repentance and remis- 
sion of sins as being typified by the rite. 

e. One Body.—‘‘For in one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into («s) one body’? (1 Cor. 12:13). The ‘‘body”’ 


1Shedd, Com. on Rom. in loco. 
2Dargan, Com. on Rom, in loco. 
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does not mean the local church organization. Nowhere 
does the New Testament say that a person is baptized in- 
to membership in the local church. Baptism is a pre- 
requisite, not an initiatory act, of church membership. 
Meyer translates «is by ‘‘in reference to’’.. Neither does 
baptism transfer one into the spiritual, mystic body of 
believers; that comes only through regeneration, which 
is prior to baptism. However, it does formally and ex- 
ternally set forth the fact that the person has come into 
the body, composed of all true believers. ‘‘Unto’’ cor- 
rectly suggests this idea. 


2. Baptism Unto Some One. 


a. Name.—Five examples of eis 76 dvowa occur: Paul (1 
Cor. 1:13, 15), Christ (Acts 8:16; 19:5), the Trinity (Mt. 
28:19). The ancient Hebrews were accustomed to re- 
gard the name of Jehovah as referring to His person. 
This same manner is abundantly followed throughout the 
New Testament regarding God and Christ, and numerous, 
cases can be cited in the papyri of such usage in the pro- 
fane writers. It may be accepted without special argu- 
meut. Therefore, in disclaiming the right for the cere- 
mony to be performed unto his name, Paul intends to say 
that it cannot be related to himself as the one who may 
give efficient meaning to the rite. 

Certain Samaritan believers had not been taught fully 
concerning the Holy Spirit; ‘‘only they had been baptized 
into (es) the name of the Lord Jesus’’ (Acts 8:16). The 
complete instruction of the disciples of John led them to 
be baptized in the true sense; ‘‘they were baptized into 
(cis) the name of the Lord Jesus’’ (Acts 19:5). To be 
valid the rite must be with reference to Jesus. 

‘‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the na- 
tions, baptizing them into (es) the name of the Father 


1Meyer, Com. on 1 Cor. in loco. 
2Cf, Robertson, supra, p. 692; Broadus, Com. on Mt. 28:19; 
Thayer, sub dvoya: Lambert, Dict. Christ-Gospels, sub name. 
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and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’’ (Mt. 28:19). This 
passage has often been questioned, but doubtless without 
sufficient reasons, as to its historicity. ‘‘We may, unless 
our judgments are obscured by critical prejudices, turn 
to this passage as supplying the needful summary of all 
those thoughts about God which we have gleaned from 
the teaching of Christ and the gospels. The expression 
eis 75 6vopa iS important: Christian baptism is to be ‘‘into 
the name’’. The phrase recalls the language of the 
O. T. in which the ‘Name’ of God stood for Himself as 
revealed or brought into relation to men. So the name 
Jehovah was the sign or mark of the old covenant. Can 
we fail to gather that the name which marks the new cove- 
nant is that of Father, Son and Holy Ghost? In this 
name is contained the revelation of God which Christ 
brought to man. It must also be observed that the word 
is singular, 7é dvoua, suggesting the unity of the God-head. 
The name is threefold, yet it is one.’” Itis very natural 
that Christians should everywhere employ in baptizing 
this phrase, ‘unto (into, in) the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’, and we see no reason 
for departing from it. But it is of doubtful propriety to 
call this a law, and to insist that baptism would not be 
‘valid’ without the use of this particular phrase. For it 
must be remembered that baptize is nowhere else in the 
New Testament associated with this particular expres- 
sion. In Acts and the Epistles we find only ‘the Lord 
Jesus’, or ‘Jesus Christ’, or simply ‘Christ’. We may 
well enough understand that this is a compendious ex- 
pression, which touches the main point or peculiarity of 
the great Christian purification. We could not wisely 
infer from that usage that it is improper or undersirable 
to employ the full expression given by Matt., but we are 
bound to understand that it is not indispensable.’” With 
Dr. Broadus we prefer the rendering ‘‘unto”’ here. 


- + D’Arcy, Dict. Christ-Gospels, sub Trinity. 
* Broadus, Com. on Mt. 28:19. 
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b. Person.—‘‘ And were all baptized unto (es) Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea’’ (1 Cor. 10:2). Most scholars 
so render the passage. 

‘‘Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into («s) Christ Jesus were baptized into his death’’ 
(Rom. 6:3.) ‘‘For as many of you as were baptized into 
(eis) Christ did put on Christ’’ (Gal. 3:27). Shedd right- 
ly says: ‘‘eis, ‘with respect to’. The rite of baptism is 
referential, merely. ‘The formula farrifecbu «is designates 
the object in respect to which the baptism is received, Mat. 
28:19; 1 Cor. 1:13; 10:1, 2. Hence the equivalent formula, 
BarrioOjvar éx’ dvopare (Acts 2:38), and év ré évéuar. (Acts 10: 
48). Tholuck, in loco. So also, Bengel, Meyer, Hodge. 
Believers are not baptized in order to.bring about a 
union with Christ, but because such a union has been 
brought about. The rite has reference to this fact of 
union, and is the sign, and not the cause of it. Baptism 
presupposes regeneration, and does not produce it.”’ 
‘‘Baptists hold a perfectly simple and consistent view of 
baptism. They have but one baptism for all, based upon” 
the spiritual condition of the recipient. . . . What they 
insist on with unwavering fidelity is that repentance must 
precede baptism in every instance.’” 

To translate «is by ‘‘into’’ in these two passages would 
give ground for either of two false views: (1) baptismal 
regeneration, or (2) that the Spirit is limited to the rite, 
as a condition, in his work. To use ‘‘unto’’, with respect 
to, would escape both views, and would present the rite 
as an external symbol of the inner experience previously 
had. Union of the believer with Christ is a spiritual 
process, dependent only upon the soul’s attitude in re- 
pentance and faith. The entire New Testament teaching 
on salvation supports this contention.. 


1Shedd, Com. on Rom. 6:3. 
2 McGlothlin, Infant Baptism, p. 18. 
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III. Comparison. 


A brief glance may be given to the use of «is with the 
locative case. The idea of the locative case ‘‘is location, 
a point within limits, the limits determined by the con- 
text, not by the case itself. The word itself is the main 
determining factor in the resultant sense, and each exam- 
ple has its own atmosphere. There is indeed variation 
in the resultant idea. Hence, besides in, we come to the 
idea of on, at, amid, among, by, with . . . The use of 
the locative without é& is much more common in Homer 
than in later Greek . . . As to &v it adds so little to the 
locative case that it is not surprising to find it so frequent- 
ly used, especially as the locative, instrumental and dative 
all used the same endings . . . As amatter of fact & 
always has the locative.’” 

A bare grouping of the examples will suffice for our 
purpose. 

1. Loeative with év, 

a. Physical sense.—The region in which the action of 
the verb is performed: wilderness (Mk. 1:4), Aenon (Jno. 
3:23). The element of the rite: river Jordan (Mt..3:11, 
Mk. 1:5)), water (Mt. 3:11; Jno. 1:26, 31, 33). 

b. Figurative sense——Holy Spirit (Jno. 1:33; Acts 
1:5; 11:16; 1 Cor. 12:13) ; Holy Spirit and fire (Mt. 3:11, 
Lk. 3:16); name of Christ (Acts 2:38, some texts have 
émi but Westcott-Hort have é&; 10:48); cloud and sea (1 
Cor. 10:2). 5 

2. Locative case without preposition. 

a. Physical sense.—Water (Mk. 1:8, Lk. 3:16; Acts 
3 11:16). 

b. Figurative sense.—Holy Spirit (Mk. 1:8). 


TV. Concuusion. 


1. Uniformity We have shown that ‘‘unto’’ may be 
the uniform rendering for «is; both grammar and exegesis 


1 Robertson, supra, pp. 520, 524. 
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will thus allow. The American Revisers could not render 
by ‘‘into’’ in four examples. There is no reason to for- 
bid this uniformity, while much may be said in its favor. 

2. Doctrinal—The chief ground for this thesis is to 
be found in the fact that it escapes doctrinal difficulties. 
It would be hard to escape the implication of baptismal 
regeneration upon the rendering ‘‘into’’. 

3. HExegetical—tIn several passages ‘‘unto’’ secures, 
while ‘‘into’’ obscures, the real meaning of the text. In 
every case ‘‘unto”’ is fitting. 

We commend this change as worthy of adoption, or 
at least of sincere consideration. 


LUTHER RICE, FOUNDER OF THE BAPTIST TRI- 
ENNIAL CONVENTION AND OF COLUM- — 
BIAN COLLEGE. 


By Wiuuram Wauuace Everts, D.D., Roxpury, Mass. 


Luther Rice came of one of the leading families of 
Northboro, near Worcester, Mass., where he was born 
March 25, 1793. He was converted in the revival that vis- 
ited New England in the year 1805, and he joined the Con- 
gregationalist church. At that time the chill of Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism had settled on the Congrega- 
tionalist churches, and no sympathy but determined op- 
‘position was shown to the efforts of the ardent young dis- 
ciple to extend the revival. Every door, even that of an 
old deacon, was closed to him. Finally his brother Asaph 
opened his house, and a Baptist in a neighboring village 
bade him godspeed. His mind was turned to the minis- 
try by the encouragement of a Calvinistic preacher of an- 
other town, and he entered Leicester Academy where he 
supported himself by giving singing lessons and.teaching 
school. He entered the sophomore class at Williams Col- 
lege in the fall of 1807. There the revival had come 
through almost violent opposition and an incident of the 
revival was the famous haystack prayer meeting where 
American Foreign Missions were born in 1806. The 
broad stream of missions in America can be traced back 
to the Berkshire Hills and the haystack on the outskirts 
of Williamstown. There the Holy Spirit spoke as of old 
at Antioch, ‘‘Separate me Mills and Hall and Richards 
for the work whereunto I have called them’’. Williams- 
town was the modern Antioch. In the hearts of these 
young men was formed the plan of going into all the 
world. Rice became one of the five charter members of a 
secret society called by themselves ‘‘The Brethren’’, 
which met away from the college to avoid interruption, to 
fast and pray for a mission or missions to the heathen. 
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To this work each member pledged himself for life. Dur- 
ing his course at Williams, Rice had a friendly corre- 
spondence with a good-natured but poorly educated Bap- 
tist, but he finally dismissed the matter as one of the non- 
essentials. 

Rice went to the new theological seminary at Andover 
with Richards and with Hall, who had taken the highest 
collegiate honors, where he met Judson, high man from 
Brown, Nott from Union College, and Newell from Har- 
vard, all consumed with zeal for Foreign Missions. At 
the meeting of the Conference at Bradford, Mass., a few 
miles north of Andover, an appeal from these young men 
to be sent forth as missionaries, written by Judson and 
signed by four of them, was read. The names of Rice and 
Richards were left off for fear that if too many candi- 
dates appeared, the Conference might be appalled. How- 
ever, after the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions had been formed and the churches had 
responded liberally to the appeal, Rice was ordained at 
Salem with Judson, Nott, Newell, and Hall, and they 
were commissioned to establish themselves if possible, in 
the ‘‘Birman’’ Empire. Before sailing, Judson suggested 
to Dr. Bolles that.the Baptists ought to imitate their 
English brethren and start a Foreign Missionary Society. 
Just at that time there was war between England and 
France so that English Baptist missionaries sailed to 
India by way of Philadelphia. Rice overcame two serious 
obstacles before he sailed with two of these English mis- 
sionaries. He was required to raise money to fit himself 
out and to pay for his passage. ‘‘A handsome part of 
this fund’’ was given by Baptist friends. A more serious 
difficulty faced him in the refusal of the young lady whom 
he was engaged to marry to risk her life in so hazardous 
an enterprise. Discussion with the English missionaries 
on board the vessel repelled him and rather strengthened 
him in his old views. 

When Rice arrived in Calcutta he lived with the Jud- 
sons, who had decided that nothing can be found in the 
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New Testament that favors infant baptism. Judson says 
that ‘‘Rice manifested uncommon obstinacy in defending 
the old system. He would give me a fierce battle, but 
I held off and recommended him to betake himself to the 
Bible and to prayer. He did so. His mind remained 
undecided through the month of September.’’ William 
Carey found him ‘‘the most obstinate friend of infant 
baptism of any of the missionaries’’, but at length, he 
says, ‘‘Rice came one morning before I was up and asked 
permission to examine my Greek Testament’’. The Jud- 
sons had been immersed September 3, 1812, and on Sep- 
tember 17 Judson preached his great sermon on Baptism, 
with Rice in the audience. Then Rice confessed: ‘‘I have 
some feelings and difficulty upon this subject which I find 
some reluctance to disclose to my brethren. May the Lord 
Himself lead me in His own right way.’’ On October 12 
he wrote to his brother Asaph: ‘‘What may be the result 
of these inquiries, I am not able at present to say. It is 
possible that a revolution in my own mind similar to that 
which my dear brother and sister Judson have experi- 
enced may take place. I am endeavoring to investigate 
thoroughly the subject of the sacred ordinance of Bap- 
tism. My affection for Judson and his wife can by no 
means determine me to become a Baptist without the con- 
viction that Baptists are right. I cannot be deterred from 
considering the question by any unpleasant fears. Truth 
can be no loser by the most rigid examination.’’ Hall and 
Nott wrote that they were ‘‘surprised and distressed be- 
cause Rice has been led to change his sentiments on Bap- 
tism. What the Lord means we cannot tell.’’ 

On November 1, Luther Rice was immersed by the 
English Baptist Missionary Ward. Judson and Rice 
wrote at once to the American Board and announced with 
Christian courtesy the change in their attitude. They 
also wrote to Dr. Baldwin and Dr. Bolles in Massachu- 
setts asking if the Baptists would adopt them as their 
missionaries. This action occasioned regret not to say 
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alarm among those who had so recently and so joyfully 
sent them Siri on the vast enterprise. That was natural 
and unavoidable, but it was not till the time of Judson’s 
great success in Barmah that the dark cloud of suspicion 
and reproach passed away. 

It was soon decided that Rice should return to Amer- 
ica to rally the Baptist churches to support and extend 
foreign missionary work. From Behia he wrote June 5, 
1813: ‘‘The Lord has manifested peculiar mercy in lead- 
ing us to adopt more apostolic views than we had formerly 
entertained in relation to the ordinances of His House. 
May He incline our brethren to extend to us that patron- 
age which may enable us to prosecute those missionary 
purposes to which we have, I trust, sincerely and sacredly 
devoted our lives.’’ Upon his return to Boston he told of 
the pain he had felt in separating from his former mis- 
sionary friends, but he expressed the hope that ‘‘their re- 
maining errors, particularly that concerning baptism, 
will at no very distant day be removed. He had feared 
that the Lord would not bless his labors if he had refused 
obedience to what was to his mind so perfectly clear in the 
Bible.’?’ He wrote to his family, ‘‘Let the consequences 
be what they may, I hope that nothing shall deprive me 
of the consolation resulting from a conscience void of of- 
fence. I thought the Baptists a denomination in no small 
degree reprehensible for party feeling and sectarian con- 
duct. It has been no small trial to me but I have had the 
distinct favor of Divine Providence.’ 

When Rice arrived in Boston in September 1813, he 
found the Baptist churches ready to welcome him. As 
early as 1802 the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety had been organized to ‘‘promote the knowledge of 
evangelical truth in new settlements within these United 
States or farther if circumstances should render it possi- 
ble’’. They had already agreed to support the Judsons, 
but at Rice’s suggestion they sent forth a call for a gen- 
eral convention of Baptists to promote the work. They 
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commissioned Rice to arouse the denomination. He tra- 
versed the Atlantic coast states. He visited state con- 
ventions and associations and started missionary socie- 
ties, all to forward the missionary enterprise. It was a 
sermon of his that led Kincaid to devote his life to work 
among the heathen. 

He was over six feet tall, graceful as well as vigorous, 
unequalled in industry and zeal, with a voice adapted to 
any assembly, a master of extemporaneous speech, with 
a dash of the dramatic. Wherever he went he was re- 
ceived first with respect and then with affection. It wasa 
triumphal progress. He wrote in 1814: ‘‘The success of 
my effort in this business has surpassed even the fond 
anticipations of my own eager wishes.’’ He wrote to Jud- 
son: ‘‘I hope to rally American Baptists in five or six 
months and then return to-Burmah. I will return unless 
my stay here will more advantage the mission than my 
departure for the field again. I am greatly pained to 
find myself at so great a distance from the dearest friends 
I have on earth.’’ Judson wrote: ‘‘Our chief anxiety is 
that brother Rice may not be able to join us again.’’ The 
same year there was constituted at Philadelphia ‘‘the 
General Convention for Foreign Missions and other im- - 
portant objects relating to the Redeemer’s Kingdom’’. 
The next year the Board put on record its conviction that 
‘‘they could scarcely conceive the possibility of Luther 
Rice’s having occupied a sphere of greater usefulness. 
His labors have been crowned with happiest success. The 
glorious Redeemer will compensate every privation in- 
curred for the sake of His name.’’ The year following he 
reports ‘‘a very happy display of liberality in Virginia’’. 
He had ridden four hundred miles in six days to reach 
Shiloh Association. There was much toil and difficulty 
owing to rain and rivers, creeks, mountains and mud to 
reach the North District Association in Montgomery 
County, Kentucky. In Pulaski County, Georgia, there 
were within two miles of each other the wilderness of the 
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savage and the home of the civilized. He had visited fif- 
teen associations in fifteen weeks and traveled 3,300 miles. 

The Board expressed ‘‘its high sense of the zealous, 
disinterested and faithful services of their beloved brother 
and agent and asked him to continue his itinerating serv- 
ices in the United States to excite the public mind to en- 
gage in missionary exertions and to assist in originating 
societies or institutions for carrying the missionary de- 
sign into execution’’. In 1817 he tells ‘‘of the multiplica- 
tion of societies, especially of female societies’. He is 
‘*devoutly thankful for the signal kindness and mercy of 
the Lord. Across mountains and valleys, in populated 
and in dreary portions of the country, in weariness and in 
pain, in loneliness and in fasting, he had never lost a 
moment through sickness. No peril had closed upon him, 
fear had not preyed on his spirits nor disquietude dis- 
turbed his peace’’. Thus he labored on at a salary of 
eight dollars a week and expenses. No wonder the Board 
voted again that year that ‘‘Brother Rice do not go to 
Burmah, but remain in the United States’’. The next 
year they record that Brother Rice has ‘‘continued per- 
severing in those active exertions for the advancement of | 
the missionary cause which so essentially contribute to 
its rise’. In 1818 Judson wrote to his friend ‘‘how much 
we have needed your congeniality of mind, the support 
of your tried attachment’’. The next year Mrs. Judson 
added her entreaty to Rice to ‘‘come to the help of her 
husband. Weare still alone. You are the person we need 
just at this stage of the mission.’’ 

In 1819 Rice said that he found ‘‘no reason to caleu- 
late on any other than a life of toil and exertion to the end 
of his life. It is I hope a happiness to me rather than a 
burden to labor in so glorious a cause. While wearing 
away the best part of my earthly existence in the business 
it has not been in my power to carry forward these syste- 
matic arrangements with greater rapidity and with more 
vigor and success.’’ In 1822 Judson wrote: ‘‘Your labors 
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will be ultimately appreciated and the page of history will 
do you ample justice.’’ The following year he expressed 
the hope that ‘‘Mrs. Judson will return accompanied by 
one or two good missionaries. I cannot help Lane 
a faint hope that you will come yourself.’’ 
Before turning to the part taken by Luther Rice in the 
establishment of Columbian College, it may be well to 
gather some of the tributes of praise passed upon his 
labors for Foreign Missions. The editor of ‘‘The Reli- 
gious Herald’’ declared ‘‘that there were few churches 
below the Blue Ridge in Virginia that he had not visited. 
Foreign Missions owe more to him than to any other per- 
son in the country. He spoke with a power, energy and 
pathos rarely surpassed. His loss is the greatest our de- 
nomination could sustain.’’ W. F. Broaddus called him 
‘‘the Apostle of American Missions’’. Jesse Mercer felt 
sure that ‘‘posterity would do him justice’’. Jonathan 
-Going spoke of ‘‘his enterprise in awakening the denomi- 
nation’’. Baron Stow told of ‘‘the fresh impetus he gave 
to the missionary movement’’. William Gammell, in his 
history of Baptist Missions, tells how ‘‘multitudes hung 
on his lips and followed his footsteps with an enthusiasm 
that has seldom been known since the days of Whitefield. 
His name deserves to be enrolled among the ablest and 
most devoted of the founders of American missions for 
he accomplished a work which no one of his contempora- 
ries could possibly achieve.’’ Mark Hopkins referred to 
him as ‘‘a graduate of Williams College going from one 
end of the land to the other, waking up the missionary 
spirit in Baptist churches and sustaining those missions 
which have since been so Bae pol ”? Professor Knowles 
(Christian Review, vol. 2, p. 116) says that ‘‘to Luther 
Rice we must ascribe the principal honor of devising and 
carrying into successful execution the plan of the Con- 
vention as actually organized in Philadelphia in May, 
1814. He was raised up at an important period for a 
most important purpose.’’ 
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As soon as the missionary movement was under way 
the need of trained missionaries was felt, but at that time 
there was no school to train them. Andover made it un- 
pleasant for Baptist students to attend there. Article 4 
of the First Constitution of the Convention provided for 
‘‘the employment of missionaries and if necessary to take 
measures for the improvement of their qualifications’’. 
An address to the denomination was prepared by Drs. 
Furman, Baldwin, and Staughton. They said that ‘‘edu- 
eation while not indispensable is desirable for some who 
may obtain all the advantages which mature studies can 
afford’’. They suggested the founding of a theological 
seminary. In 1817 the constitution of the Convention 
was amended so as to embrace the interests of education. 
At this meeting in Philadelphia a plan for a theological 
school was presented. The next year on the promulgation 
of the plan gold rings and gold necklaces, offered for the 
cause, showed the enthusiasm which had been awakened. 
Mr. Rice now combined appeals for education with his 
appeal for Foreign Missions. The Board of the Conven- 
tion expressed its ‘‘high satisfaction with his labors. 
They deserve the thanks of the Board, they said, and of 
the friends of the Kingdom of God’’. 

In 1819 a literary association was formed by Luther 
Rice, Obadiah Brown, Spencer H. Cone and others, which 
bought in 1820 47% acres of land in the outskirts of Wash- 
ington for $7,000, with the object of founding an institu- 
tion to ‘‘promote the education of ministers and ultimate- 
ly to establish a college’. The year following the Board 
again voiced their thanks to their agent for ‘‘his un- 
wearied services to promote the cause of missions and 
education”’. 

By the charter of Columbian College, which was 
granted in 1821 and unanimously accepted by the Board 
of the Convention, the trustees were allowed to create a 
faculty in law, divinity, and medicine, as well as in the 
ordinary branches of collegiate study. This university 
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plan was gradually carried out. The oldest law school in 
this country was established at Harvard in the year 1817. 
The law department at Columbian was opened in 1823. 
The medical school followed in 1825. The charter, like 
that of Brown University, was extremely liberal. Clause 
7 provided that ‘‘no professor or pupil shall be refused 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion’’. 
However, the deed provided that two-thirds of the trus- 
tees should be nominees of the Convention and ‘‘if it shall 
so happen within a thousand years that more than one- 
third of the trustees shall be other than those nominated 
by the Convention, the whole property shall pass over to 
the Convention in fee simple’’. By 1822 the college was 
in operation with as high standards of entrance examina- 
tions as usual in those days with sixty students enrolled. 

Judson was interested in this move of his friend and 
wrote, ‘‘You are evidently absorbed in the college, a great 
and worthy object. There is no truer maxim than that a 
man never does anything to purpose unless his whole soul 
is in it.’’ At the first commencement in the year 1824, 
President Monroe and Lafayette were the guests of honor. 
A university at the nation’s capital appealed to. the gov- 
ernment and contributions of $100 each were made by 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and J. C. Calhoun. 
Among other benefactors at the same time there were 
32 members of Congress. Jesse Mercer raised in Geor- 
gia $20,000 for the new enterprise. But Rice overesti- 
mated the intelligence and benevolence of his denomina- 
tion and added building to building in Washington, con- 
fident that he could tap the resources of the Baptist 
churches and pay the contractors. His very success in 
arousing an interest in education had limited his appeal, 
for local institutions had begun to appear, theological 
schools at Hamilton, N. Y., and at Newton, Mass., and 
academies everywhere. When the debt of the college had 
risen to $135,000 in 1826, the Convention which, from the 
first, had refused to be responsible for the debts of the 
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college, though nominating the trustees and encouraging 
their agent in his labors for the institution, changed its 
charter again, confining its attention to Foreign Missions 
only. No fault could be found with the financial accounts 
of their agent, but he was blamed for incurring so great 
a debt without the ability to raise the money to meet it. 
He was removed from his office as agent in 1826, but he 
continued, unofficially, his travels for his beloved Colum- 
bian until his death in 1836. In the days of its deepest 
adversity the college was sustained by his unwearying 
and persevering assiduity. No discouragement could 
dampen his zeal, no opposition could allay his ardor for 
its prosperity. He would sometimes preach seven times 
ina day. He devoted the first and third Mondays in the 
month to fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and the second 
and fourth to thanksgiving and praise. 

In 1832 he had a slight paralytic shock.. A friend 
asked him, ‘‘Are you ready to die?’’ He replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
but I would like to bring up the college first.’? He gave 
up his patrimony of $2,000 to the college. The last words 
he uttered, when on a soliciting tour for the institution, 
were ‘‘Send my sulky and horse and baggage to Brother 
Brooks with directions to send them to Brother Sherwood 
and say that they all belong to the college.”’ 

Elon Galusha and Dr. Semple undertook to save the 
institution and after it had been closed in 1827, it was re- 
opened in 1828. John Withers of Virginia gave $70,000 
for its support. In 1860 the attendance had reached its 
highest point. In 1891 there were 755 pupils in all depart- 
ments. The value of Columbian, now George Washing- 
ton University, and the consequent honor of Luther Rice 
as chief among its founders, can be determined by the 
number and quality of its alumni. By 1891 there had 
been 1345 graduates from the law school. Among the well- 
known Baptist graduates of the college, were James D. 
Knowles, Robert W. Cushman, Baron Stow, N. M. Wil- 
liams, and R. H. Neale of Massachusetts, Robert Ryland, 
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President of Richmond College, Wm. Carey Crane of 
Texas, Henry Holcomb Tucker of Georgia, and Charles 
L. Cox of Virginia. Other distinguished graduates were 
C. P. Cranch, the artist; F. P. Stanton, Governor of Kan- 
sas, and Robert Ould, the Assistant Secretary of War of 
the Confederacy. 

Luther Rice was a wise preacher. While the sermons 
at the associations discussed predestination, he told the 
brethren that predestination was milk for babes, missions 
was meat for men. When one side charged the other with 
being Arminian and was itself accused of being anti- 
nomian, Rice became a mediator. ‘‘Drop those words’’, 
he said. ‘‘Instead of getting apart as far as you can, you 
should come as near together as possible.’’ In revival 
meetings he said: ‘‘Don’t distress a really humble soul 
and don’t encourage any unconverted person. To an un- 
regenerated soul that continues in such a state nothing 
but terror can be presented.’’ It was the settled habit of 
his life to forgive, a habit he would not part with for all 
the world. The charges brought against him on account 
of his administration of Columbian College gave him lit- 
tle uneasiness, he said, ‘‘for the Lord is a God of knowl- 
edge and by Him actions are weighed’’. The editor of 
the ‘‘Christian Review’’ (September, 1841) declared him 
‘‘a great and good man’’. His biographer attributed to 
him ‘‘more than to any other man, the change that has 
been effected in the Baptist denomination in regard to 
the education of ministers’’. Dr. Stephen Chapin, Presi- 
dent of Columbian College, said, ‘‘ Luther Rice had powers 
to enable him to shine in any orbit in which great men 
choose to move’’. Dr. Going, President of Granville Col- 
lege, thought that ‘‘no individual in the United States has 
endured so much, traveled so extensively, and preached 
so much as Luther Rice’’. 
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I. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. 
By Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., D. D. New York, 1917. xxxiv--|--383. 


According to the author, “In the main the position of the contribu- 
tors of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible is the one represented in 
this volume”. The book is thoroughly critical, but mediating between 
traditional views and the radical and destructive views advocated in 
many articles in the Encyclopia Biblica. 

Originality of investigation is not claimed by the author. He aims 
rather to make available the results of modern critical research in th: 
Old Testament field. 

The Old Testament history is divided into appropriate periods and 
the literature describing each period or emanating from it is discussed 
in detail, an effort being made to evaluate each document, whether 
large or small. Questions of chronology receive much attention, 
whether they have to do with historical events or with the age of 
literary decuments. Varying views receive mention where the best. 
authorities differ. In general, the author has in mind the needs of 
the intelligent reader who wishes to know what modern critical 
scholars are teaching as to the Old Testament history and literature. 
As a book of reference for recent critical views it will be found service- 
able and reliabie. JOHN R. SAMPHY. 


The Books of the Pentateuch. Their Origin, Contents and Signifi- 
cance. By Frederick Carl Hiselen, Ph.D. New York, Methodist Book 
Concern, 1916. 351 pp. $1.50 net. 


Professor Hiselen has published the first in a series of volumes in 
which he aims to give to Bible students a new Introduction to the Books 
of the Old Testament. Naturally the Pentateuch calis for more de- 
tailed treatment than any other section of equal length. Dr. Hiselen 
means to make “an Introduction as complete, comprehensive, and 
scholarly as the works of Driver and Cornill, but written in less techni- 
cal or more popular language and style”. 

The treatment is somewhat discursive and comparatively easy to 
follow. A beginner in Old Testament Criticism can read with reason- 
able rapidity. The work is not overloaded with notes and fine print. 
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Dr. Eiselen tries to do justice to both the traditional and the 
modern critical views. He comes as near to succeeding as it is possi- 
ble for one to do who has taken a positive stand on the questions in 
debate. The author has accepted fully the modern critical analysis 
into the documents or groups of documents represented by the symbols 
J, E> D, and P. He also accepts the dates preferred by most critical 
scholars. And yet he is able to state the traditional view sometimes 
with such force that one might imagine that he still adhered to it. 

Dr. Hiselen parts company with the Radical critics in ascribing a 
higher value to many sections of the history than the more destructive 
scholars are accustomed to recognize. 

Dr. Hiselen’s book will probably serve as a bridge by which some 
students. will cross into the critical camp without making shipwreck 
of their faith. The irenic spirit of the book is thoroughly commendable, 

JOHN R. SAMPERY. 


The Consciousness of Jesus. By Horace M. DuBose. The Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati; Smith & Lamar, Nash- 
ville, 1917. 144 pp. 75 ects. net. 


Dr. DuBose is one of the most thoughtful men in the Methodist 
ministry and is an earnest student. He is the editor of the Methodist 
Review of Nashville and Book Editor of the Book Concern. He has 
read widely and thought deeply on the important subject that he here 
discusses with characteristic ability and force. The subject is a diffi- 
cult one, but Dr: DuBose has positive convictions about the deity of 
Christ and is not afraid to express them forcibly and clearly.. He is 
in cordial sympathy with the real mission of Jesus and seeks to in- 
terpret Christ’s own conception of Himself and of His work. He has 
done so in a way to help all who are troubled by what seems at times 
a dual personality in Christ, but he sees the depths beyond which we 
cannot go. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Founding of the New Kingdom or Life Reached Through Death. 
By Edwin A. Abbott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1917. 798 pp. 
16/6 net. 


Dr. Abbott carries on his positively amazing production. This is 
Diatessarica Part X Section V. It is the third volume of The Four- 
fold Gospel with Mark as a basis. He attacks the Synoptic Problem as 
if no one had ever faced it before. He rummages in the Hebrew Bible, 
the Septuagint, the Fathers as if no one had ever gone to these writers 
for light. The result is an enormous amount of miscellaneous infor- 
mation which the student of the Gospels must consult. Dr. Abbott has 
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his own ideas also about points of dispute, but here one has often to 
disagree with him for his judgment is not always equal to his industry. 
But there is much that is fresh and some of it is also true. It will 
wake up many a complacent student to read it. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Johannine Writings and the Johannine Preblem: An Aid to 
the Critical Study of the Bible as Literature. By Henry C. Vedder. 
Philadelphia, 1917, The Griffith and Rowland Press. x--|--362 pp. 


This is a fresh, independent study of its subject and has in it 
several elements of originality. It may well prove to many a very 
distinct and very welcome contribution to the study of John’s writings. 
The work is divided intc two “Parts”. But really there are three dis- 
tincts parts, all closely related and interdependent. First, we have 
the literary introductions to each of the three main writings of “John” 
and a brief—half-page—explanation that no such introduction is 
needed for the Second and Third Epistles. These introductions (Chap- 
ters I to V) are marked by insight, boldness and independence. There 
are some quite original ideas about the literary structure and methods 
used by the author and the similarity of structure and method in the 
various books is emphasized. The idea that John constructed the 
Gospel on a plan of three mai ntopics each with seven divisions while 
presented with persuasive skill is not convincing. Certainly it is not 
immune from suspicion of artificiality and of such adjustment as is, 
to say the least, not conclusive. 

The second section of the work, Chapters VI-VII and an Excursus 
in Part I deal with the external and the internal aspects of “The 
Johannine Problem”. Here the author answers in principle and in 
broad outline the critical arguments against John’s authorship and 
concludes practically in favor of the Apostolic origin of all five books. 
The author’s well-known keenness, caustic wit and sarcasm are intro- 
duced with telling effect at times. His reasoning is frank and sound. 
He sums up in a list of twelve “facts and conclusions” which he thinks 
he has “solidly established”. My reader will be glad to see them: 

1. Each book “is the product of a single mind. No hypothesis of 
composite authorship is admissible”. 

2. “Gospel and Epistle are original works, incorporating no previous 
sources.” 

3. The Apocalypse does incorporate previous material, Jewish and 
Christian. 

4. Large parts of each are in the form of Hebrew poetry, pointing, 
thus, to common origin. This is a new line of argument. 

5. A large body of common words and phrases is also urged, in 
practically a new argument, as favoring common authorship. 
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6. Differences in vocabulary are “amply accounted for”. 

7. “The difficulties presented by ‘John’s’ report of the discurces of 
Jesus have largely disappeared ri 

6. Each “composed by a Jew, to whom Greek had never become 
a material medium of expression”. Differences easily explained. 

9. “Each book shows the same attitude of mind toward Jesus, his 
mission, and the character of his ‘salvation’.” 

10. “The structure of each book is determined by the number 
seven.” This is original and much is made of it. 

11. “An increasing number of critics’, by reason of the ten conclu- 
sions above, either “pronounce in favor of a single authorship” or 
“conclude that the three writings emanated from an Ephesian school, 
of which the Apostle John was the founder”. 

12. “The tendency of recent criticism is to the conclusion that the 
Johannine writings must be studied as one tissue.” . 

Part. II, really the third section of the book, is an independent 
translation of the books, observing by parapraph and arrangement the 
literary structure already claimed for the book in the first section of 
Part I. For the most part the translations are very faithful and are 
suggestive and helpful as any new translation is when it has been 
well done. Occasionally one comes upon a passage that betrays sin- 
gular lack-of insight into the meaning and import of the original, but 
that must be true of any translation. 

While not committing himself to all the author’s claims and dis- 
coveries, the reviewer is grateful for this contribution to the study of 
this so spiritual a section of our New Testament. W.O. GARVER. 


The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel. By Rendel Harris. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1917. 65 pp. 


Dr. Harris published most of this little book in The Expositor 
(London) and it deserves preservation in this form. It is a real ¢con- 
tribution to the discussion of the Logos of John’s Gospel. In Proverbs 
8 Wisdom is treated very much as the Logos is in John’s Prologue and 
Dr. Harris finds Wisdom 9 as the bridge between the two. Jesus is 
the Wisdom of God, we know from Paul, and John goes a step further 
and calls Him the Logos more in the spirit of the Old Testament than 
of Greek philosophy. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Simon Son of Man. By John I. Riegel and John H. Jordan. 1917, 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 269 pp. $1.50 net. 


This is a pretentious, whimsical, and unreliable attempt to make 
Jesus the same as Simon Bar Giosa of Josephus. It is fanciful and 
absurd and it is positively amazing that a man can imagine that he 
is writing serious history in this vein. It is at least a curiosity. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 
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The Life of Christ. By William Bancroft Hill. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1917. 3828 pp. $1.50 net. 


Professor Hill wrote some years ago an “Introduction to the Life 
of Christ” which was a useful handbook and now he discusses in a 
fresh and scholarly fashion the chief points in the life of Christ. The 
book is not startling in freshness, but is sane and well-balanced on 
the whole and presents modern problems in a careful way that is help- 
ful to the students. A. T. ROBERTSON. | 


The Lord’s Prayer and the Prayers of Our Lord. By E. F. Morrison. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1917. 198 pp. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The author is critical in method, but devout in spirit and aims to 
help men pray with the spirit and with the understanding. It is a de- 
votional study of a rather severe order, but one that will be found 
useful for those who are willing to do exact thinking. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Commentary On Gospel of Mark. By Edwin Wilbur Rice, D.D., 
Litt.D., author of Commentaries on Matthew, Luke, John, The Acts; 
Our Sixty-six Sacred Books; Orientalisms in Bible Lands; The Sunday- 
School Movement and the American Sunday School Union. American 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, 1917. 274 pp. Cloth, octavo, 
uniform in size and style with Commentary on John, etc. $1.18 net 
postpaid. 


“This new, entirely re-written and enlarged, Commentary on Mark 
has the full texts of the Common Version (1611) and of the Revised 
Version (1881) in parallel columns at the bottom of the page, and 
critical reads and renderings, exposition and suggested lessons and 
illustrations with maps and engravings.” 

Its publication is opportune for use in the Sunday school lessons for 
the first half of 1918. But it is of permanent value for such as desire | 
a practical commentary. Some comment is offered on every verse. 
Suggestions of lessons and applications are added after the explana- 
tions of each paragraph The work uses good scholarship but is not 
what we would call a “learned” commentary. Its purpose is far more 
direct and practical. Critical scholars will not care for it. The aver- 
age student would find it very serviceable. W. O. CARVER. 
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Il. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Priest of the Ideal.. By Stephen Graham, Author of “The Way of 
Martha and the Way of Mary”, etc., etc. New York, 1917, The Mac- 
millan Company. viii--|--383 pp. 


Maybe he was born that way, possibly it came to him and oOver- 
came his as he wandered about Russia and soaked his soul in Russian 
literature and Tolstoyan idealism. At all events Stephen Graham is 
an idealist through and through. And the most likely suggestion is 
that it came upon him from the living Spirit of Christ which speaks 
a partial message through this man who has learned to idealize the 
man in men and to dream of an ideal for humanity. He has thought 
long and deeply over the ills and errors, the needs and longings, the 
efforts and schemes of men. The war has given him a new setting for 
his thinking. He has turned to the novel for staging the outsome of 
his thinking; or one had better said the process of his thinking, for 
of definite outcome there is not yet much. Nor can there be much 
outcome to thinking. It is in living that one reaches outcome, out- 
come, that is, in truer, larger living. Graham hac taken a smart, 
dashing, young American for a type to expose the error and grossness 
that deceives and cheats our American idealism. Washington King 
goes to England to buy up in physical symbols, an ideal background 
for American materialism, now that we are to lead the world in the 
new era. It is a long road, but at length King sees the folly of it all. 
“Tf Wilson won’t move, at least I will’, he cries, and writes to Poldu 
(not difficult to identify as head of a newspaper syndicate): “Sir— 
I am subscribing a million into British War Loan and ‘call on all 
Americans to follow my example. My next step will be to enlist in 
a Canadian regiment and fight for the common cause. If my country 
doesn’t follow suit, I shall be ashamed of it.” It was the sinking of 
ships with his treasures that brought King to see that the Hun must 
be destroyed. His country did “follow suit”. Did we come to see 
any better than he why we took our place in the great struggle? 

Commercial England has its place in another character in the 
story and the empire spirit is impersonated in another. The hero is 
the layman priest of the ideal. He takes the Christ ideal of love in 
simple works of life’s relations and grows inevitably to dispense mira- 
cles. For no one can have Christ born in him and live by love but that 
he be found to live a miraculous life, giving sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, healing to the sick, all by way of quickening the soul and 
glorifying the commonplace. But this process makes life all over into 
newness. Christ was never a showman. He was a regenerator, a 
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giver of life. Hampden is first a Christian, then comes to learn that this 
means to be a Christ. When we are born into Christ the Christ is reborn 
in us. All this takes us quite away from formalism, professionalism, 
rigid and divisive organization. So Hampden is no priest of the 
church but a layman priest of the soul. If Graham understood a litile 
better he would call him no priest at all but a prophet rather. But, 
spite of all his freeing idealism, Graham is still a Church of England 
man. But the draft gets Hampden, since he has no protection in his 
unofficial religious ministry. He tells no one but on the appointed day 
joins the colors, along with artists, poets, writers, teachers and the 
like, men whom England is calling in her extremity. Among these by 
force of his inspiration and his calling Hampden continues his priestly 
functions (prophetic would be the right word). He is soon hurried 
off to France. He delivers to his training camp comrades a farewell 
message to frame which he tries to grasp how Jesus would cast John 
13-17 in Hampden’s position. It is very striking. He challenges all 
to become priests of this Christ, priests of the ideal; but very straitly 
enjoins them every one to keep secret his determination and by no 
means ever to proclaim himself a priest or to accept official priesthood. 

The whole book is a plea for unofficial, vital Christianity, for “the 
spiritual thing, the invisible Christendom” instead of which we now 
have “the very visible Church of Rome and the not less visible and 
material smaller organizations”. “The visible Church stands in the 
way of the spiritual consciousness just as stone idols of the heathen 
stand in the way of the apprehension of God. The sects are all too 
exclusive. Christ Himself could not pass the strict examination of 
the Roman [sic!]; He would not perhaps be at home among the Bap- 
tists; He would grow cold listening to the way we worship Him in the 
Church of England’. All this is well to consider, but it errs in the 
way of onesidedness. Life is the main thing, the spiritual church is 
primary; but life will have form and organization cannot abolished 
merely because it is subject to abuse. Graham takes a swipe at the 
effort of American churches who import British ministers. In one of 
King’s cargoes of precious things shipped to America and which go 
down by submarine attack are five Congregational ministers. 

There is human love in the story and women’s woes and ideals. It 
must be so. 

Hampden soon falls dead in his first participation in a great 
offensive. Here we seem to strike a false note: ‘He killed no German, 
and like many another marshalled into the ranks against his will, 
he never intended to kill. His personal mission was to give life, not 
death. We forced him to go, and he went.” One may be wrong but 
one can’t help thinking it would have been far more consistent and 
true to refuse to go and take the consequences. And what right has 
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any man to be carrying a gun in a great charge on which the issues 
of the war depend when he mean’s his gun to do no execution, to be 
filling a soldier’s place and doing no soldier’s work, to be wearing a 
uniform and purchasing a hero’s martyr crown when in his soul he 
is no soldier and no hero of the kind that wear the laurels of battle? 
Such a note on the last page but one in a chapter called “Immortality” 
leaves a great ideal torn with insincerity. ; 

One may say what one will of how Jesus, or John or Peter would 
have answered Rome’s call to arms; one cannot think of Him or of one 
of them filling the role of a soldier and shamming the part. A great 
work is condemned in its denouement. W. O. CARVER. 


Immortality—An Essay in Discovery, Co-ordinating ;Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. By B. H. Streeter, A. Clutton- 
Brock, C. W. Emmet, J. H. Hadfield, and the Author of “Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia”. New York, 1917, The Macmillan Company. xiv-|--380 pp. 


For a full generation the state of religious thought in Great Britain, 
more particularly in England, has been largely chaotic, much mixed 
and largely saturated with agnosticism. This state was introduced 
in the middle of the nineteenth century by the introduction of that 
stream of agnostic thought which issued, so to say, from a group of 
fountains that poured forth a mingled tide of thought with the common 
qualities of independence of tradition, pride of discovery, conceit of 
modesty concerning foundations of being. Darwin, Huxley, Spen- 
cer, Lewes, George Eliot, what a group they formed; ‘and. there 
were others in it, too. Well, they encouraged each other, supplemented 
each other, aided and promoted a common cause. And all England, 
and the world felt the effects of their conferences. Into this stream 
of agnostic influences poured ever that virus of German poison that 
has corrupted so much of the world’s thinking. This German influence 
was not so immediately connected with the agnostic coterie. It came 
in through three channels. First in Philosophy where the Scotch 
strength was able to check and modify it in a way largely to hinder 
its most serious effects. But, second, through popular thinking influ- 
enced by Haecklean materialism and Nietzschean ideals of self-asser- 
tion, where it saturated a large element of British thought. Finally, 
through Biblical criticism a deadly influence was introduced not alone 
through such iconoclastic and unethical channels as the Rationalist 
Press Association, but also through many “sons of the Church” who 
clasped hands with the anti-supernatural critics of Germany, and be- 
came on British soil the exponents of undermining German rationalism- 

It was the union of so many factors all working toward a common 
end that resulted in a very general suspense of faith or of positive 
doubt of fundamental tenets of religion. 
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A few years ago a group of younger thinkers, centering about Ox- 
ford began to take stock of their faith and of their experience; of their 
doubts and of their uncertainties. 

Now of late that has happened also in England which always 
happens when scientific doubts shake the forms of traditional faith 
in spiritual realities and consequently in future life: there has been 
a great growth in adventure via the occult into the realms of the 
unseen. Theosophy has had vogue and “psychics” have come into 
aristocratic patronage. The matter has gone so far that the most 
learned have lent the protection of scientific reputations to the work 
of the mediums through whom converse is supposed to maintain be- 
tween those in the flesh and some who have shuffled off this mortal 
coil. From many directions came elements to augment the confusion. 

These young thinkers have been wont to assemble at Cumnor. 
What romantic, what inspirational memories haunt Cumnor. 

There they agreed to deal frankly while each from his standpoint— 
and hers, for this was a modern movement and women have minds and 
a reason in this modern day. “Scientific, Philosophical, Critical and 
Historieal study” brought together their “ascertained results” and 
their exponents compared and weighed with a view to determining 
what a modern man can know and rationally believe and hope on great 
fundamental matters of eternal concern if indeed there is such a thing 
as eternity. : , 

Two volumes have preceded this as a result of these conferences: 
“Foundations” and “Concerning Prayer’. 

The group of counsellors has not remained just the same but the 
same spirit has continued and the volume before us carries on the 
same worthy effort to answer frankly the questions of a rational twen- 
tieth century soul. The very.personnel and the conditions of these 
conferences abolish at once the presumption of conflict between Science 
and Religion, Reason and Revelation while each asks for the contribu- 
tion of the others to a common result. The outcome ought not to 
surprise us. The authors have become convinced, so we read, of three 
things: 

“First, they have come to see that the belief in personal Immor- 
tality rests on a wider and surer basis in reason than they had origi- 
nally supposed. Secondly, they feel that though a veil must always 
hang between this world and the next, it is not entirely impenetrable. 
* * * some real and definite knowledge of the life Beyond can be 
attained. * * * Thirdly, if * * * they have something of value 
to contribute, itis * * * because of the method they have used.” 

From their various fields they have constructed an argument of 
cumulative belief. That seems very natural and normal; but is it 
not just the reverse of the usual method of the day? Cumulative 
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doubt is all too often the outcome of comparative study of a topic 
from various standpoints. 

Canon Streeter, who serves as editor, contributes chapters on 
“The Resurrection of the Dead” and “The Life of the World to Come”, 
in which he undertakes to reach some rational account of the essen- 
tial, spiritual values in the ideas of resurrection, judgment, new heaven 
and new earth and the like, or in other words to give a descriptive 
account of a modern faith in the immortal life and to adjust that faith 
to the terminology of the Bible and of historical theology. This part 
is preceded by the chapters of Clutton-Brock on “Presuppositions and 
Prejudgments” and of Hadfield, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, on “The 
Mind and the Brain”. These two discuss the argument for personal 
immortality. Later Mr. Clutton-Brock gives us “A Dream of Heaven”. 
After the Vicar of West Hendred, Berks, the Rev. C. W. Emmet has, 
in a chapter on “The Bible and Hell’, given an extended tnd carefully 
analytic argument against belief in eternal punishment or a permanent 
hell. 

The last three chapters are by the author of “Pro Christo et Eccle- 
sia”. One of the three seeks to discriminate ‘the Good and the Evil 
in Spiritualism”, another draws on Oriental metaphysics for help as 
also for a background against which to contrast the Christian ideas. 
The title is ‘Reincarnation, Karma and Theosophy”. . The final chap- 
ter, on “The Undiscovered Country’, sums up the conclusions from the 
entire discussion. 

One hopes that this survey will mean that here is a book to take 
account of. W. O. CARVER. 


A Defense of Idealism; Some Questions and Conclusions. By May 
Sinclair. New York, 1917, The Macmillan Company. xvii-|--355 pp. 
$2.00. 


I confess to the fascination of philosophy. I confess also to prefer- 
ence for clear, lucid style. Philosophy can be written clearly. This 
volume is witness. It is witness also that a fine vein of humor may 
run through the discussion of serious and profound questions. Mrs. 
Sinclair has taken a leaf out of the Pragmatists’ own book for jauntiness 
in dealing with an opponent. She apprehends quite thoroughly that 
the type of philosophy that variously expresses itself in Pragmatism, 
Humanism, Vitalism and Realism holds extensive sway at the moment. 
Of course one does not group these except on the basis of certain com- 
mon attitudes and tendencies, while well knowing that they have 
distinguishing characteristics. The present volume full boldly dares 
break a lance with any and all of them and to make a plea for Idealism 
with a Mystic element playing a strong part in it, as indeed it must 
in any vital and gripping Idealism. 
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It begins with the Pan-psychism of Samuel Butler which more 
than any other type seems to the author to afford hope for ultimate 
return from the erroneous by-ways of current “attitudes” and claims. 
Then having gone through these by-way philosophies in turn she 
comes back to “the New Mysticism” wherein she seeks such rest as 
one may hope to find. The final “Conclusions” are not very conclusive. 
They preserve a certain all too geneous indecision, even an agnostic 
temper of suspense, that dominates the entire discussion. She feels 
this, and professes it. “If it had been possible”, so she says, “to give 
them in the form of Questions, without making a mess of my sentences, 
I would have done so.” And one thinks that the case would have 
justified carrying it a little farther and so reaching somewhat firmer 
ground. The “question” of personal immortality would rest more 
securely if the “Mysticism” with which it is connected in the author’s 
thinking were a little less “new”, which is another way of saying if 
it had in it somewhat less of old Hinduism and somewhat more Chris- 
tian grasp. W. O. CARVER. 


Studies in Japanese Buddhism. By August Karl Reischauer, Pro- 
fessor in Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. New York, 1917, The Macmillan 
Company. xiii--|-361 pp. $2.00 net. 


This notable volume is a careful, scholarly treatment of Buddhism, 
as a whole with elaboration in the treatment of the Japanese type. It 
represents an elaboration of a course of lectures on the Deems Foun- 
dation in New York University. 

Christianity and Buddhism must in the next fifty years be tested 
out in the Orient as infiuences for directing and determining the 
ethical life of great peoples and satisfying the religious demands in a 
new world order. Buddhism begins with an enormous advantage in 
followings, institutions, history and prejudicial preference. Buddhist 
leaders are aware of the issue and of the unfitness of their reliigon 
to meet it. They are seeking in many directions to reform it and to 
make it equal to the demands upon it. All missionaries to countries 
east of India must hereafter know Buddhism if they mean to be truly 
effective representatives of Christianity and of our Christ. There is 
no book that will serve better than this one for a limited thorough 
study of the subject. It is fuller and more scientific than the hand- 
books and will lead naturally and readily up to the point where the 
student can begin independent and searching investigations into this 
religion. 

The style is clear and forceful. There is fairness of judgment with 
no failure to discriminate distinctly where differences and defects 
are to be found. Considering that Dr. Reischauer is to continue his 
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work in Japan and that his Japanese friends will be reading his work 
there is a remarkable frankness and freedom from all effort to make 
his words inoffensive to Buddhist readers. Fortunately such Japanese 
as will read so serious a book are for the most part men and women 
of such culture as will appreciate this direct and open dealing with their 
faith. 

In the West there are not a few who have consciously or uncon- 
sciously fallen under Buddhistic influences. Such a treatment as this 
will be most profitable for their study. 

Then enlightened Christians in our countries will more and more 
want to know the religions we are to supplement and supplant in our 
missionary work. To all a serious and competent study of the greatest 
of all competing faiths should be most welcome. 

One is especially pleased with the conservative treatment of 
Amida Buddhism concerning which, under the leadership of the able 
Dr. Richards, there have been extravagant ideas in recent years. 

All the great fundamental doctrines are treated with dignity, frank- 
ness and satisfactory fullness. W.0O. CARVER. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, 
with the assistance of John H. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and Louis H. Gray, 
M.A., Ph.D. Vol. [X—Mundas—Phrygians. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1917. xx-|-911 pp. $7.00 a 
volume. 


If the war delays somewhat it still does not stop the publication of 
this very important work. The present volume brings discussion of 
such topics as Music, elaborately presented in 56 pp.; Mysteries, 13 pp., 
but with parts of the topic treated under other headings; ‘Mysticism, 
34 pp., with Greek and Mohammedan Mysticism treated élsewhere; 
Names, with twenty-two subdivisions, nine of which are treated else- 
where; and still we have 47 pp. in this article;Nature, calling for 54 
pp. to treat seventeen sub-topics, with two treated under other head- 
ings; Negrillos and Negrittos, Negroes and West Africa, Negroes 
(United States), 28 pp.; Neo-Platonism, 12 pp.; Nestorianism, 11 pp., 
where, however, the history of this sect is scantily outlined after the 
first period; Nonconformity, 12 pp., treated historically; Oath, 9 pp.; 
Occultism, rather briefly presented in 344 pp., but with fine discrimina- 
tion; Old Age, elaborately done under a dozen racial and geographical 
divisions, 22 pp.; Ordeal in fourteen divisions, 27 pp.; Ordination, 
treated historically and from the various religious standpoints, and 
still decidedly lacking in completeness; Original Sin, treated histori- 
cally as a doctrine, and in a very “modern” way as to the present 
status of the doctrine; Pantheism, 11 pp. by three very competent 
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authors; Papacy; Parsis, in a comprehensive and balanced summary; 
Paul, mainly a conservative article of 14 pp. by Meunzies and Edie in 
collaboration; Penance, with 10 pp., has rather more space than would 
relatively fall to it; Perception, just now a very important topic, treated 
by Dr. Iverbach in 6 pp.; Persecution, w,ith 25 pp., outlining the his- 
tory of various religious persecutions; Personalism, too briefly done, 
2 pp., and with much of the most important literature neglected; Per- 
sonality, 7 pp., setting forth the various theories; Personification, quite 
fully treated, 22 pp., under five heads and with two others, American 
and Indian, treated elsewhere; Pessimism and Optimism, 11 pp.; 
Phallism, 15 pp.; Philosophy, 43 pp., treated mainly under racial head- 
ings; Phrygians, 11 pp., by Sir W. M. Ramsay. Three important bio- 
graphical articles deal with Newman, Nietzsche and Pascal. 

On the whole, one finds several important articles treated rather 
too briefly. The general type and method of the series are maintained. 
It is good to see this great and important work coming on to com- 
pletion. All serious students in its fields require this above all else. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Standard Missionary Picture Roll for Instruction of Leaders in 
Classes in Mission Study in Churches and Sunday Schools. Edited by 
Sue Reynolds Staley. Cincinnati, The Standard Publishing Company. 
$3.00. 


al 


There are twelve of these pictures 27x86 inches in size. The idea isa 
very fine one and is fairly well executed, although the art of the pic- 
tures is not of a high order. They make most impressive the facts and 
their appeal so far as can be put into the pictures. They deal with 
both home and foreign missions and with both the needs and the 
results. 

This roll will prove very useful indeed in teaching the facts and 
in making appeals for support. W. O. CARVER. 


The Confessions of a Browning Lover. By John Walker Powell. 
New York and Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press. 248 pp. $1.00 net. 


Professions rather than Confessions I would name this volume and 
Browning is not the chief end of the eight most engaging essays. What 
one finds here is in reality a modern apologetic for the high ideas and 
ideals, beliefs and hopes of our life. Browning appears in each essay 
as an example of a doubter who found in Christianity the sure ground 
of hopes, and as a great artist who is philosopher and theologian as 
well. Browning is, to be sure, just that sort of artist, and it is the 
highest sort. He is the poet of profoundest insight into the Ground 
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of Being and the ways of the creative process. He is a good witness 
and a better voice for a strong “faith that will not shrink upon the 
brink of any earthly woe” nor shun the questions of deepest difficulty. 
That is why some of us love him most of all. 

Dr. Powell has used him to good advantage while he discusses 
modern problems of scientific doubt, of pragmatic philosophising, of 
“Life and Love”, of “Evil” and of Immortality. 

There is all the way through that rare combination of sympathetic 
understanding of the other man, of settled security in one’s own posi- 
tion, of serious earnestness and lightness of touch in dealing with 
great concerns. There is wide culture from which to draw illustration, 
expression or reference. There are fine writing and cogent reason. 
It is a book to delight in. W. O. CARVER. 


Ill. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Church and the Man. By Donald Hankey, Author of “A Stu- 
dent in Arms”, etc., with a Foreword by C. H. S. Mathews. New York, 
1917, The Macmillan Company. xx--|--89 pp. 60 cts. 


Donald Hankey is one of the British war heroes—and a martyr— 
who have glorified the conflict by their service and illuminated it by 
their writings. Hankey had already had a soul-developing experience. 
It began in youth when problems of life and religion arose in his 
experience. He was by circumstance and by personal inclination led 
through unusual experiences to face reality and to reach for himself 
finality so far as certain fundamentals of interpretation go. This 
reality and genuineness he found to be in serious conflict with 
the the creed and the forces of the church. For him the Chucrh 
is always the Church of England. That is a pity for it affects ad- 
versely nearly all his final statements. The work—and the man— 
is significant in that the solution of religious problems is found 
at last within and not without the creed and the church. But neither 
creed nor church is taken as satisfactory as now found and both must 
modify themselves to fit the facts of faith and of life. But Hankey 
sees what so many fail to see, namely: that religious improvement 
will succeed if it begins not with a direct effort to reform creeds and 
institutions but if it undertakes to vitalize and make real our life. 
This fuller life will then modify its forms of expression in creed and 
organization. Hankey is hindered in the freedom of this interpreta- 
tion of life and of reform because of an almost too great reverence for 
the forms of his own Church. He comes round in the end to condone 
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and accept if he does not approve all the forms of that Church even 
after exposing the glaring absurdity of many of them. 

He interprets the faith and the hope of the “average man” with 
keenest insight and sympathy in parts of his experience. 

Hankey had not seen through and throughout all the questions 
he faced. He was yet under twenty-five when he was slain. On some 
he speaks with the authority of clearest insight and information. On 
others he obviously knew as yet too little to speak fairly and his work 
had been better if he had let alone the things he as yet had not 
fathomed. On experience he is very strong and clear. On missions 
he is in the half-light. It is a very stirring little volume. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Peaceful Life: A Study in Spiritual Hygiene. By Oscar Kuhns. 
The Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, 1917. 234 pp. $1.00 net. 


Professor Kuhns, by temperament and training, seems specially 
fitted and set apart to deal with the peaceful life, and certainly in a 
time like this, amid the tumult of a world at war, it is tranquilizing 
and refreshing to turn aside and ponder over these pages. Here one 
may enter into the secret and feel something of the power of soul 
serenity and learn how the peaceful life may be attained and main- 
tained even in troublous times like these. It is not surprising that 
many are finding in this, his latest production, the author of “The. 
Inner Life” at his best. Emriched as it is with apt quotations of prose 
and poetry from the best writers, ancient and modern. The book will 
be a joy to all lovers of good literature who may scan its pages and a 


helpful stimulus to the highest and best in thinking and living. 
GEO. B. EAGER. 


Life for a Look. By Rev. A. H. Holloway, A.M., Author of “Good 
Words for Sunday School Teachers”. Charles C. Cook, New York, 
1917. 48 pp. 10 cts net. 


A most timely, Scriptural and faithful treatment of a great subject 
by one who speaks experientially, as well as out of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the human heart and of the Book that records “the old, old 
story of Jesus and His love”. 


Light on Living From the Llight of Life. By Mornay Williams. 
Baptist World Pub. Co., Louisville, Ky., 1917. 35 cts. 


This little book is a collection of ten brief and wholesome discus- 
sions upon a like number of vital and significant phases of the life of 
the Savior. Beginning with His birth, His life is traced through, end- 
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ing with His resurrection as the crowning event and a fitting climax 
to the volume. These are not always easy reading, as the style is 
somewhat labored, but they are always helpful. The quotations from 
history, literature and verse are apt and instructive. The Bible quota- 
tions are from the authorized version. One could wish that the term 
“saint”? were not applied by a modern writer to Peter, Paul, John, etc. 
The plan is not apologetic, but it is the best of all apologies in that it 
sets forth truth, tested and tried in personal experience in a world of 
sin and sorrow. This little volume is a real contribution to the Chris- 
tian literature of today. Its value does not consist in bringing new 
truth, but in the fact that a layman presents the old, fundamental 
truths with such ability, vigor and conviction. F.M. POWELL. 


Gathered Fragments. By Henry Melville King, Pastor Emeritus 
of the First Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. Baptist World Pub. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., 1917. 189 pp. $1.00 net. 


This volume, so admirably written, should find a welcome place in 
the library of every Christian. The title, “Fragments”, is true only in 
the sense that many incidents out of a rich experience are gathered 
into a single volume. There is a unity throughout, marked by lucidity 
of style, scholarship of a high type, and a humility of spirit which 
comes with a long and firm acquaintance with God. 


No less conspicuous is the author’s acquaintance with men in every 
walk of life, and the book, throughout, is replete with a broad sympa- 
thy and a rare tact in dealing with men. The many illustrations, so 
readable because so real, furnish sensible solutions to a large number 
of the pastor’s problems. There is hardly a phase of the minister’s 
life that is not treated with insight and wisdom in the thirty-seven 
brief, meaty chapters. A rare treasure indeed for the young minister 
entering the pastorate, and a valuable handbook on “Pastoral Theology” 
during his life. But if the volume should be read by preachers only 
it would perform a half task, for every page abounds in helpful, whole- 
some reading for any Christian of average intelligence. 

F. M. POWELL. 


Positive Protestantism. By A. Augustus Hobson, Ph.D. The 
Griffith and Rowland Press, Philadelphia, 1917. 313 pp. $1.25 net. 


The author, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Waltham, Mass., 
tells us that this book grew out of a series of sermons on “Protestant 
Affirmations”. He sought in vain for a book covering the entire field 
of the origin, principles and prospects of Protestantism, and so de- 
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cided to write one covering the field and showing Protestantism as it 
is today. The purpose that guided him was to meet the need of the 
ordinary reader rather than of experts, but he has put into an appendix 
much valuable evidential material to which more thoughtful readers 
may resort in making further investigations. Dr. Hobson is convinced 
and makes reasonably clear that, while the name Protestant is a 
monument to an act of yesterday, the Protestantism of today taken 
in its broadest sense is alive with positive elements of power for the 
present and of promise for the future. He shows in a convincing way 
the growing unity and co-operation of Protestant denominations in 
practical works for the Kingdom of God. He points out that, in this 
gravest crisis of modern times, when values have been undergoing 
the sternest trial in the crucible of this world war, the harmony of 
Protestantism with the drift of modern life and institutions has been 
maintained, and he sees good reason to hope that with the survival 
of civic and religious freedom, democracy and science, Protestantism 
in its best sense and values will remain and continue to develop. 
GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Manual of Inter-Church Work. Introduction by Mr. Fred B. 
Smith; edited by Rev. Roy B. Guild. Published by the Commission on 
Inter-Church Federations of the Federal Council of the Churches of» 
Christ in America. New York, 1917. xv-|--221 pp. $1.00. 


The Progress of Church Federation. By Charles S. MacFarland, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. New York, 1917, Fleming H. Revell Company. 191 pp. $1.00 
net. ; 


Here are two volumes that every modern minister and active lay- 
man ought to get. From them one gets authoritative accounts of the 
history, the aims, the methods and the plans of the Federal Council, 
By study of these books the ideas of church federation are brought 
down out of the hazy cloud realm in which for very many they still 
float and take on concrete, intelligent form. One can find out just 
what the Federation is. That might interfere somewhat with the free- 
dom of speech of some critics and of some advocates of the Federation, 
but it would conduce to saneness and practical speech on the part of 
both critic and enthusiast. 

Dr. MacFarland has put into handy form the history of the incep- 
tion and growth of this movement into an organization and then an 
account of its activities. He thus makes available the gist of the mat- 
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ter in the six volumes of the Library of Christian Co-operation which 
most men would not find time to read. 

The Manual is the result of the Congress on the Purpose and 
Methods of Inter-Church Federations, at Pittsburgh last October. Com- 
missions had been appointed months beforehand and submitted re- 
ports on Church Comity, Community Evangelism, Home, and Foreign 
Missions, Social Service, Religious Education, International Justice 
and Good Will, Religious Publicity, Principles and Methods of Organi- 
zation, Wartime, Local, Inter-church Work. 

These reports deal with actual results and with plans and principles 
looking to the great extension of these results. 

It is not needful here to enter upon any discussion of the Federa- 
tion. It is desirable that all intelligent church men should study the 
facts and the theories. Such men will welcome this brief, handy mate- 
rial for such study. It is a time when more than ever before many 
are asking what shall we do to make Christianity more powerful in 
our national life and in our world life. Some settle it off-hand by 
saying, Do what we have been doing, as we have been doing it, only 
more zealously. Others say, Abandon old methods and start all over 
again. Some say, Let us take a sober and studious look at matters, 
see and then do. W.O. CARVER. 


Romance of Christian Experience. By Samuel Judson Porter, Pas- 
tor First Baptist Church, San Antonio, Texas. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York, 1918. 220 pp. $1.25 net. > 


The above title would scarcely indicate that this book is composed 
of fifteen vigorous, brightly written sermons of various ‘length and 
merit. These are not merely written sermons but have beén preached 
by the author. In sermons II and III, “Christ and Personality” and 
“Christ’s Anwer to the Quest for God”, respectively, the author ap- 
pears at his best. Dr. Porter is a scholar of ability and a pastor “par 
excellence’. He has been signally blessed in some of the foremost 
pulpits of his denomination. In this volume we have the cream of his 
thinking, seasoned by his noble living. His logical mind leads at times 
to weariness of detail, and often there seems to be a straining after 
elegance, yet one recognizs throughout the throb of the shepherd heart. 
His illustrations are rich and wisely chosen. He gives to Christian 
experience a just and lofty place. He makes the life of service and 
sacrifice attractive and stimulates pure resolve and Christian growth. 
The book is worthy of a wide reading. Its value will consist not so 
much in its contribution to sermonic literature as in its helpfulness 
to every-day Christian living. F. M. POWELL. 
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What Baptists Stand for. By Rev. William Dudley Nowlin, D. D., 
Associate Editor of the Western Recorder, Author of the “Scriptural 
Act of Baptism”, “Christian Science vs. The Scriptures”, ete. Louis- 
ville, 1918, Baptist Book Concern. 72 pp. 60 cts. 


Dr. Nowlin has written a very forceful and very clear statement of 
Baptist views. There is nowhere any doubt as to what he means. He 
is a stalwart Baptist and does not mince words, stating his views with 
vigor rather than persuasiveness. He is himself conscious, of course, 
that the title to his book is somewhat misleading. Baptists are not 
all agreed about several views which he presents as Baptist beliefs. 
What his book really is, as must be the case with all books that at- 
tempt to state the Baptist position, is a statement of some things that 
all Baptists believe and of some things which some Baptists believe. 
But Baptists who cannot agree with all he says will heartily approve 
most that he has written. The book will do good. 

W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


The Soul of a Bishop. By H. G. Wells, Author of “Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through”, etc. New York, 1917, The Macmillan Company. 
341 pp. $1.50. 


I do not pretend to understand Mr. Wells. He has, for me at least, _ 
a way of writing as if he had a most serious purpose. His stories 
have, again I say for me at least, no good reason for being except as 
propaganda and yet I am never sure what ideas exactly he would 
propagate. Now I will have disqualified myself wholly for most read- 
ers as a critic of any writing of Mr. Wells. Even so, I proceed to 
remark that in The Soul of a Bishop this uncertainty is acute. 

If the work were cunningly devised to cultivate skepticism with 
reference to Christian creeds and Christian organizations without any 
constructive helpfulness one would be able to pronounce it skillfully 
done. But one does not wish to attribute to Mr. Wells any such motive. 
That he is working in a sphere in which he is more or less of a novice, 
a novice in spots at all events, is clear enough. That he wants to 
make the idea of the Trinity unpopular would seem to be of the 
aims in view. And the Church of England is made to appear in very 
ridiculous light. Its weaknesses, some of them at least, are dragged 
out into the lighted open. 

And yet our Bishop, after growing doubts unconfessed even to 
himself, then after visions of God superinduced by drugs, and then 
one vision without his “dope”, after a great struggle with himself to 
reach frank converse with reality, after taking himself out of the 
Church’s fine “living” and after surrendering, in conscience, the pa- 
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tronage of a poor caricature of a rich American import, Lady Sunder- 
bund, and after leading wife and five daughters into poverty to which 
they graciously submit, after all this he lands so far as one can see 
just nowhere. 

If the whole course of things had not seemed to be conducted with 
seriousness and earnest conscientiousness on the part of the Bishop, 
and if the faults of the Church had not been made to appear so funda- 
mentally antagonistic to true religion, one might suspect that the 
Bishop’s outcome was meant to show how futile it is to go out from 
the Church in the effort to reach religious satisfaction in reality. 

May be, after all, the two sets of absurdities, those of the Church 
and those of the Bishop, are meant to suggest, on the one hand, that 
the Church must be reformed in the direction of simplicity, sincerity, 
democracy and humanity; and, on the other hand, that it is futile for 
the individual to seek satisfaction or high usefulness by going out 
from organized Christianity. And a third suggestion is strongly con- 
veyed, whether intended or not, that the Church must reform its the- 
ology and its methods or Christianity is a demonstrated failure in 
England. May be, again, one just doesn’t understand what Mr. Wells 
is aiming at. 

May be, too, but perish that thought, may be he just aimed to let 
himself loose on a graphic portrayal of a chaotic condition and leave 
to others the task of ordering the chaos. Any how, here is a popular 
book, by one of the most popular writers of the day, that means very 
little to at least one reader. W.O. CARVER. 

» 


The Christian Church. What of its Future? By John D.* Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Pamphlet of 24 pp. 


‘ 


Much stir has been made by this address of Mr. Rockefeller, de- 
livered first before a group of New York City Baptists and published 
February 9 in the Saturday Evening Post, from which this a reprint. 

There is no statement as to how and on what terms it may be 
procured. This writer has had two copies and a third as editor, all 
with the personal card of Mr. Rockefeller, 26 Broadway, New York. 
We will presume to suggest that a postal card request to that address 
will get a copy for any interested reader. 

Most of our Baptist weekly papers have discussed the address, 
more or less, some of them quite vigorously. After reading the ad- 
dress itself, one doubts very seriously whether most of the editorial 
critics had seen the address before they criticised it. 

It reveals an earnest spirit, profoundly concernced for the welfare 
of men, and a spirit actuated by concern for vital religion based in 
experience and expressing itself in practical living. It also reveals a 
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mind that has not thought through some of the suggestions of the 
heart. Hence it is lacking both in self-consistency and in recognition 
of some very vital considerations. For clear, beautiful, simple state- 
ment of the essential Baptist position concerning the nature and func- 
tion of Christianity, and the symbolic and spiritual significance of the 
ordinances it would be very difficult to find anything better. 

Mr. Rockefeller, in this address, represents a growing sentiment 
-for insistence on spiritual and practical religion as contrasted with 
credal and ecclesiastical religion. 

Must we accept the alternative view? Is it a question of “either, 
or’? If so, there can be no question with which the choice of a true 
man and a true Christian would lie. Mr. Rockefeller repeatedly urges 
this contrast, and yet at other places wants both, the vital and the 
formal, the spiritual and the organized. At one place he demands de- 
mocracy in the church; at another he uses a contrast between the 
German all-comprehensive organization with its marvelous efficiency 
and the independent, poorly-organized condition of the Allies to illus- 
trate how “Christian men must come to see that only by the fullest 
co-operation . . . ean the many branches of the Christian Church 
. . . hope for victory in the great wrafare against sin.” To “Ger- 
manize” the Church would certainly not win the victory for human 
freedom from sin and freedom in worship. The analogy is bad. The 
Standard Oil Company has in business done what the Prussians have 
done in international politics. The one used the might of money” 
where the other employs the might of arms, both employed the methods 
of bribery, espionage, propaganda, ruthlessness where opposed. The 
late president of that company won his way to its leadership by suc- 
cess in an ocffie where his business was to influence legislatures and 
public officials. One is not blind to the enormous benefits of “efficiency” 
in the product of both Standard Oil and Germany. But the world is 
tired of the method and sees how it tends to the destruction of true 
freedom. “The Church” is not ready to purchase efficiency at so 
great a price. Mr. Rockefeller means well and he deserves great 
honor for his noble effort to live a great Christian life. He has adopted 
a view of labor’s rights and interests, of the common worth and rights 
of men that are in accord with the modern Christian social conscious- 
ness. With very much that he says in this address this writer is in 
heartiest sympathy. With the high and holy objective, the redemption 
of humanity, he is in fullest sympathy. Mr. Rockefeller uses terms and 
arguments in a way to suggest too limited a knowledge of the facts and 
factors in Christianity. His business training has put the emphasis on 
machinery rather than men; his religion has brought him very honestly 
to emphasize men above all else. 

Right fine is his answer to the question, What is to be the outcome 
pow that men fail to “find in the church as it exists today the leader- 
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ship, the guidance and the anchorage which they need and have a 
right to expect?” One of three things must follow: 


(1) This “unorganized spiritual force’, so prevalent in the world 
and so largely outside the churches, will die, which is unthinkable; or 

(2) “The Religion of the Inarticulate’—Donald Hankey’s expres- 
sive.-phrase—will develop its own church; or 

(3) “The church must have a new birth and be reorganized to 
meet this marvelous opportunity and great human need.” For this 
last the address pleads. 

His picture of ‘this reborn church” ought to be studied carefully 
before anyone ventures to criticise the address. One may enumerate 
five features of this future church. 

(1) Its name will be “The Church of the Living God’. Perhaps, 
we suggest, no single man can give it a name acceptable to all and 
no one can determine this ex cathedra. Let that pass. 

(2) This is printed in italics—the only instance of such use in the 
entire pamphlet—“Its terms of admission would be love for God, as he 
is revealed in Christ and His living ae and the vital translation of 
this love into a Christ-like life.” 

(3) Its atmosphere would be warm, free, joyful, sympathetic and 
so would “win into its fellowship the followers of the Religion of the 
Inarticulate’’. 

(4) Ordinance, ritual and creed would be “all non-essential for 
admission into the Kingdom of God or His Church”. This is negative. 
Positively, “A life, not a creed, would be its test; what a man does, 
not what he professes; what he is, not what he has.” » 

Here one must notice that entrance into the Kingdom of .God is 
determined by God and the single soul, not by the church. It is a 
wholly legitimate question and one never yet in modern,times suffi- 
ciently attended to, whether the terms of admission to the church 
ought not to be such as would invite any whom the church believes 
to be members of the Kingdom. 

But one would ask, how long must a man be and do and live before 
he is admitted to the church? If he professes to have the experience 
that commits him to the Christ life would he be accepted on this creed 
until his practice could reveal in his life that he is a child of God and 
a brother of mankind? How far does that leave us from the present 
status? 

(5) The object of “this reborn church” would be “to promote ap- 
plied religion”, continuous in practice and universal so that we should 
have a religious democracy. It would concern itself with “all the 
problems” ‘that touch the life of man’. But when men go about 
problems do they not need to have an objective, a foundation and a 
plan? And what is that if not “theoretical religion”, which in this 
very paragraph we are told must be discarded? 
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Here again we meet the fatal “either, or’. Let us learn to say, 
“Both, and”, and we shall be on the way to a less serious breach with 
our present existence and a surer progress toward the ideal of a 
church equal to the demands of an awakened and eager world. 

One very important note is wholly missing in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
address. The glory of God, which has so large a place in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus, is not made a motive or aim in all the argument, and 
loyal love to the Savior of men is not prominent. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Every Church Its Own Evangelist. By Loren M. Edwards. New 
York and Cincinnati, 1917, Methodist Book Concern. 161 pp. 50 cts. 
net. 


One of the chief appeals of this highly readable little volume is 
that it embodies the successful pastcral experience of the author for 
seventeen years in churches of every grade of culture. In all this time 
the writer employed an evanglist for only one meeting. : 

The seven chapters discuss, in a stimulating and interesting way, 
the following subjects: The Church’s Evangelistic “Pastor”; “Creed”; — 
“Hxample”’; “Opportunity”; “Climate”; “Cross” and “Crown”. 

The different themes are well analyzed and are logically developed. 
For instance, the chapter on “Climate” brings out such practical points 
as “spiritual certainty”, “graciousness” (the glory of Christ was full, 
first of grace, and then truth), “harmony and brotherly love” “whole- 
someness of social life’ and “holiness of life’. The book cannot fail 
to help any thoughtful and earnest pastor. P. T. HALE. 


James Monroe Buckley. By Preston Mains. The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley has been one of the greatest characters that 
American Methodism has produced. A powerful preacher and speaker, 
and able and tireless editor of a denominational weekly, an author of 
note, he has long filled a very large place in the life and thinking of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. His life has had little that was 
spectacular and dramatic, but much that was interesting and in- 
structive. — 

His biographer is a great, perhaps an extravagant, admirer of the 
noted preacher and editor. The volume is rather a panegyric than a 
balanced and thoughtful biography in which an effort is made to give 
the man in his historical setting and make an estimate of his influ- 
ence upon the religious life of America. Even from the avowed stand- 
point of the author the work is not particularly well done. It is in- 
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teresting but scrappy and unsatisfying. Some phases of the life are 
very fully treated, other matters which would generally be considered 
more important are scarcely touched. Dr. Buckley deserves a more 
careful biography than this volume affords. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Says Hogan: Being Chronicles of Hogan and Hogan: Religion With 
a Smile. By Charles A. McAlpine, Author of “Hogan and Hogan”. 
Philadelphia, 1918,,Roger Williams Press. 245 pp. $1.00 net. 


Everybody loves the Irish and the Irish brogue is a vehicle of 
certain interest for any ideas that are at all calculated to claim atten- 
tion. Mr. McAlpine has used it to the finest advantage for teaching 
some of the fine lessons of religion in these practical days. Every 
one of the fifteen chapters is witty and wise, entertaining and con- 
vincing. The Laymen’s Movement, the temperance cause, the mis- 
sionary enterprise, the necessity for proper attention to the associates 
of our children, Christian Science, pastors’ salaries, all these and 
many more topics are discussed in a way to be most helpful even if 
not made irresistible in the form in which the ideas are presented. 
It is a book one has tried out in reading aloud in the family circle. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Baptist Sunday School Standard Manual. Philadelphia, American 
Baptist Publication Society. 50 cts. net. 


This book is the setting forth of the standard for Baptist Sunday 
schools as approved by the Northern Baptist Convention. It is planned 
to be used in teachers’ training classes and workers’ conferences. 

There are ten chapters—one upon each of the ten points in the 
standard which are: Extension, membership, grading, evangelism, 
organized classes, teacher training, workers’ conferences, .special in- 
struction, finance, and special days. 

Each chapter is written by a separate author. Mr. W. E. Chalmers 
is the editor-in-chief. Sunday schools attaining the standard set forth 
herein are recognized as in the honor class. 


The Intermediate Department. By Eugene C. Foster. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press. 84 pp. 40 ets. 


In fourteen brief chapters, the author gives a good general treat- 
ment of the intermediate boy and girl, suggesting methods of treat- 
ment in the Sunday school and the home. Class activities and lesson 
material, both graded and uniform, are discussed. It should prove 
helpful to all who work with intermediate pupils. 
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; Religion and the School. By Emil Carl Wilm. New York and Cin- 
cinnati, The Abingdon Press. 35 cts net. 


This is an essay of 52 small pages upon a view of religious educa- 
tion which is treated at length in the author’s “The Problem of Reli- 
gion” and “The Culture of Religion”. 

There is a discussion of the moral and religious possibilities in ; 
the teaching of the sciences, the humanities, physical and moral train- 
ing, and in the discipline of a school. There is very brief mention of 
the Bible as a part of a school curriculum and of the recent plans for 
giving credit in the schools for Bible study done in the Sunday school. 


The Master Quest. By Wil! Scranton Woodhull. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1918, The Abingdon Press. 186 pp. 75 cts. net. 


An eloquent, popular, modern argument for the reality of Christian 
truth and its inspiration to man in his quest of greatness. “The end 
of the quest in all things is God.” “Nor is there satisfaction for the 
aspirations of man this side of Him.” “And the continuance of the 
quest is God also. For all things lose their significance if God be 
denied.” ‘Such is the theme of the six lectures. They are full of 
epigram and of inspiration. 


Spiewnik Piesni Religijnych Kosciola, Wyznamia Baptyskiego W. 
Ameryce. Zebral I. Wozyl Ks. Ludwik Adamus. 


All of which means here is a Polish Baptist hymnbook, edited by 
Rey. Louis Adamus, of Rochester, and published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society. It carries two hundred and forty-seven 
hymns, classified, and several psalms and other liturgical forms. It 
sells for one dollar, and is well gotten up. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 


African Missionary Heroes and Heroines. By H. K. W. Kumm, 
Author of “From Hausaland to Egypt”, “The Lands of Ethiopia”, 
“Tribes of the Valley’, “The National Eeonomy of Nubia’, “The 
Sudan”. New York, 1917, The Macmillan Company. xvii-|-215 pp. 
$1.25. 


This volume comprises a course of six lectures to the College of 
Missions at Indianapolis. Each lecture deals with two subjects. The 
result is a full dozen biographical sketches with inspiring, practical 
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application and exhortation based on the facts of the life under re- 
view. The style is popular and impressionistic. Not always strictly 
accurate, the accounts touch on the main features of life and service 
of each hero and heroine in such a way as to awaken enthusiasm for 
their character, sacrifice and service. 

It.is a splendid volume for use in connection with various mission- 
ary meetings. Africa affords a fine roll of the noblest missionaries. 

Maps, chronological tables, bibliographies, and an index add to the 
value of the volume. W.O. CARVER. 


Russia in Transformation. By Arthur Judson Brown, Author of 
“Unity and Missions”, “The Foreign Missionary”, “New Forces in Old 
China’, etc., ete. New York, 1917, Fleming H. Revell Company. 190 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


For the many who want a quick, general view of Russian conditions 
up to the middle of 1917, this will prove a very valuable book. It is 
not to be commended for exhaustive analysis of detailed facts and 
features of Russian forces that are producing the transformation. The 
author, like many others, was entirely too optimistic about Russia, as 
current developments abundantly bear witness. 

The ten chapters give us, for the most part, very clear pictures 
and outlines of political, religious, economic and social features of 
the decadent and the emergent orders in that unhappy country. 

The author is most fully in sympathy with the general socialistic 
ideals. He has allowed his optimism to blind him, at least partially, 
to some of the more serious aspects of the unrest there, ‘and of the 
ignorance of the masses. Russia is yet a very long way frdm an 
orderly democracy. If they had but been far enough along to see the 
day of their visitation they were within sight of realizing the long 
dream of the more enlightened that Russia should be admitted to the 
commerce of the world on a basis of freedom and hope. Blind leaders 
of the blind have plunged the whole mass into the ditch, to be delivered 
who can guess when? It is a pitiable spectacle. The. average man 
will find this book helping him to understand the better elements of 
the present situation. The thoroughly informed man will not find it 
dull. W.O. CARVER. 


A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sedgwick, Professor of Biology 
and H. W. Tyler, Professor of Mathematics, at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. New York, 1917, The Macmillan Company. 
xv--|--474 pp. $2.25 net. 


Here is a running story of science in its various phases from that 
of early civilization down to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Science ought to hold a fascination for every preacher. In this time 
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every preacher needs to know the main facts about scientific discoy- 
eries and progress. It is in this field that many weapons are forged to 
do battle against some of our crude theology and even for unfair use 
against some of our soundest beliefs. Again in this field the Christian 
teacher finds material for an inexhaustible supply of illustration and 
argument with which to enforce the facts of religion and the items of 
faith. 

This work is weli written and will prove easy and delightful read- 
ing. It is to be commended heartily. W. O. CARVER. 


The Sex Life of Boys and Young Men. By Will H. Brown, Author 
of “The Call to Service’, “The Legacy of the Golden Key”, etc. Cin- 
cinnati, 1917, The Standard Publishing Co. 139 pp. 85 ects postpaid. 


War conditions have heightened public concern for the sexual 
purity of young men. Several publications especially designed for 
soldiers have appeared. This one is more general. It is done with 
care and is on a high plane. Like nearly all such books it has in it 
some things which the individual reader would prefer had been 
omitted, some things that seem to minister to mere curiosity and not 
to vital interests of purity. And in one notable instance a name is 
cited as a distinguished example of personal purity which every young 
man will know is in error if he comes to know the subject named, 
Other irrelevant matter could be cited. But the atmosphere and the 
matter of the book are clean and wholesome. Some such book each 
lad should read, or better, have read to him by his father or right- 
minded brother. 


Peter Rabbit’s Christmas. By Duff Graham. Price, 50 cts. 
Peter Rabbit at the Farm. By Duff Graham. Price, 50 cts. Henry 
Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 


These little books continue the marvelous adventures of Peter 
Rabbit for the little folks. 
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